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Before the end of another year, the South’s largest 
bank will be housed in New Orleans’ largest bank 
building. 

Towering skyward, story on story, the CANAL’S 
new home occupies a half-square in the heart of New 
Orleans’ financial district, with entrances on three 
main business thoroughfares—a fitting monument to 
past accomplishments; a promise of continued re- 
sourcefulness; a symbol of permanent stability. 

While the CANAL BANK has grown tremendously, 
it still has not outgrown personal contact with its cus- 
tomers—nor will it. 

The surroundings and banking-room conveniences 
alone will change—this Bank, now as in the past, 
offers complete financial facilities, and an interested 
service, to sound business enterprises. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


CANAL 


K AND TRUST CO. 


of New Orleans 
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When Amorous Aristocrats 






“Let not poor Nelly 
starve.”” These were 
the dying words of 
Charles II. He re- 
ferred to Nell Gwyn, 
who, as a young act- 
ress, had awakened a 
dire passion in the 
King. This was skill- 
fully fanned by the 
gay, reckless personali- 
ty of Nell herself; so 
that she became the 
mistress of Charles. 
The children of Nell by 
the King were the 
Duke of St. Albans and 
James, -Lord Beau- 
clerk. Charles II. is 
one of Aiasworth’s 
most fascinating char- 
acters. 


Dorothy Gish in “Nell Gwyn” 


Were Making 
Arrant History 


to Sabine Blood, whom he met when strolling 

: in the early morning. Her features were 
delicately molded, and her figure slight and graceful. 
She had the largest black eyes imaginable... . But 
the beautiful Sabine was not the simple farmer’s 
daughter she pretended to be. The story of this 
mysterious girl, and the numberless mad festivities 
of “Old Rowley’s’”? Court are vividly revealed by the 
incomparable Ainsworth in Talbot Harland. 
“I have a trifling gift to bestow,” said Edward IV; 
bending down, he passed his arm ’round her waist and 
imprinted a kiss on her rosy lips. Thus the first 
rencontre, on the steps of the church, of the voluptu- 
ous young King of England and Jane Shore, who is 
one of the most remarkable mistresses recorded in 
history. How she was disguised as a page during the 
war in France, her devotion to her rival, the Queen, 
and finally her arrest and penance are among the 
strange and stirring events Ainsworth lays bare in 
The Goldsmith's Wife. 
“Let me pass, I entreat you, sir!’’ cried terrified 
Constance Tyrrell. ‘Not till I have told you of the 
Passion which your charms have inspired in my breast,’” 
said Philip II when he met by chance the ravishing 
Constance in a dark alley in Southampton. After his 
marriage to Mary Tudor, Constance played a remark- 
able role at Court. In Cardinal Pole Ainsworth paints 
with master strokes and brilliant pigments the details 
of what happened behind the scenes. There were 
events in those profligate days that altered the whole 
course of history. 
Such times, such characters, such events are conjured 
up by William Harrison Ainsworth in breathless, clear- 
cut writing. His books are a remarkable legacy of a 
remarkable past. Search as you will the treasury of the 
world’s most arousing and extraordinary writings, and 
you will discover nothing so exciting, so readable, or sc 
packed with human history as the novels of Ainsworth. 


‘Gees morrow, fair damsel!’’ said Charles II 


Bewitching accounts of famous characters and their intrigues 








NE after another th? notorious characters 

of history are revealed in the stunning settings 
Ainsworth etched for his lively pageants. You 
will explore the secret passage of a gloomy 
mansion with the Countess of Portsmouth, or a 
fearful swamp at midnight in the company of the 
gallant Humphrey Chetham. You may pause with 
Sibyl, the fearless gypsy, in a rook-haunted grove 
under the spell of a medieval tower silhouetted 
against a blood red sky. 


In his studio you will find Peter Lely, the noted 
artist of the Court of Charles II; you will be 
presented at the Court of Catherine de Medici, 
France’s powerful autocrat; and anon introduced 
to Diane de Poitiers, a French beauty who dazzled 
the Court of Francois I; Benvenuto Cellini, the 
daring courtier, who murdered the Constable of 
Bourbon; Caxton, inventor of printing; John Law, 
the financier who promoted the Mississippi Bubble, 
the greatest financial hoax of history; Dick Tur- 





pin, the bandit; Guy Fawkes, who engineered the 
astounding plot to dynamite Parliament; besides 
Kings and courtiers and mistresses of a licentious, 
daring and brilliant company. 


How These Unique Narratives 
Are Preserved 


What the genius of Ainsworth has created out 
of the colorful fabric of the lives of these per- 
sonages is now enshrined in ten ample books. 
Anything that could be said here about the arous- 
ing qualities and historical value of these books 
would be inadequate to describe the actual sen- 
sation in store for the reader. 

From the first sentence of the unparalleled novel 
Rookwood—‘‘Within a sepulchral vault, and at 
midnight, two persons were seated’’—until the 
last pathetic scene in the life of Jane Shore, the 
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cast out mistress of Edward IV, there is not an 
uneventful page or a dull moment in this entire 
astonishing collection. 

You are invited to boriow these astounding books. 
Note the beautiful heraldic designs of the covers 
(nothing to compare with this binding has been 
achieved save in de luxe sets). Read a few pages 
of any volume. Then you are challenged to lay 
aside the tale! If you can do so without a tug 
at your heart or a sense of strong desire to read 
on and on, you can return the books at our expense. 


Let this be the test! Respond to-day—and call 
on Ainsworth to make good for you! 


The Rittenhouse Press 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_ i 
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make good th Rittenhouse "Be. 
for you! “ Philadelphia, Pa. 


s . Please send for my 

Z inspection the Heraldic 

Edition of Ainsworth! I 

accept your challenge. If, af- 

ter I have read a few pages of 

7 any one of the ten volumes, I can 
lay aside the tale without a sense of 


a strong desire to read on and on, I shall 


fee] free for that or any other reason to re- 
turn the books. Otherwise within five days I 
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‘+ ~ a | will send you $1 as first payment and $2 a month 
for nine months. (Or pay in full with 10% discount.) 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


“Kastner Is Right” 
Sirs: 

Yes, Mr. Kastner is right in suggesting 
(Time, March 22, LETTERS] a reference to 
the source after each question in Quiz. 


Witt C. MATTHEWS 


Omaha, Neb. 
Finds No Flaws 
Sirs: 


As a physician who believes the public 
should be better informed in matters per- 
taining to the advances made in medicine 
and surgery, permit me to voice my hearty 
approbation of your department headed 
“Medicine.” I can assure you it is doing 
most constructive work, for which the en- 
tire profession should be grateful. Your 
articles on Dr. Lorenz, Dr. Benjamin and 
Dr. Dandy, in Time, March 22, are 
most comprehensive. I have of iate 
tried to find flaws in this department 
(which appears to be quite a pastime with 
your readers) but have failed in my quest. 

Dr. H. W. E. WALTHER 
Charter Subscriber 
New Orleans, La. 


“Bunk” 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 22, 
appears “‘Virile Lorenz.” 

I do not know how much —————* and 
—————* paid you for this sort of “bunk”, 
but I do know that I do not want TIME 
any more. Kindly take my name off your 
list of subscribers. 


F. D. LAROCHELLE 
Springfield, Mass. 


. . . 


under MEDICINE, 


“Clean, Wholesome” 


Sirs: 

I_am employed with one of .the largest 
concerns of news dealers in the U. S. 
(Fred Harvey, Union Station, Chicago), 
working on the second shift and attending 
law school in the forenoon. . . . I formed 
the habit of studying Time and find it the 
most delightful little magazine on the 


market. 

o » far not one of our customers 
who has bought Time failed to return. It 
is a pleasure to sell Time, since this can 
be done with the full knowledge that the 
customer gets his money’s worth and will 
always find it enlightening and, what is 
still better, can safely take it home and let 
his wife and 15-year-old daughter read it. 
Time’s English is superb, unequaled, to 
the point; its humor wholesome, and its 
editors are not color blind—they don’t see red. 

If every European country published 
one or two magazines to equal TIME, con- 
ditions throughout the world would improve 
and much more would be accomplished in 
bringing about peace, understanding and 
good will among nations than all the old 
world diplomats have done so far. . ° 

Wm. J. BEEKER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Whitney’s Speech 


Sirs: 

My subscription to Time was sent in 
entirely on the theory of avoiding the 
Poison propaganda of our daily press. I 
presume that in the main you must de- 
pend upon some of the same news agencies; 
but I had hoped that misstatements and 


*In order to avoid libelling two honest 
surgeons, their names are omitted.—Eb. 


garbled news would be largely omitted or 
carefully compared with other agencies to 
the end that facts would be the result. 

There is a correction I wish to make 
under your report of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney’s speech to the San Francisco 
branch of the National Women’s Party 
(Time, March 1, p. 10]. Miss Whitney did 
not state anything in advocacy of inter- 
marriage between Negroes and whites, as 
you report and make the basis for comment. 
She was discussing some laws restricting 
marriage between the colors, and added in 
effect that this placed colored women, 
who were mothers of illegitimate children 
by white fathers, in an unfair position, 
which should be rectified by forcing such 
fathers to care for such children. : 

The San Francisco Daily News carried a 
true statement of what she said; other 
papers here are prejudiced against the 
woman. 

This to the end that your sources of news 
should be looked into. 

KARL R. SIEBECKER 
Oakland, Calif. 


Anti-Dull 


Sirs: 

My subscription to TIME was because 
of the sparkling good humor of its columns. 
I wish to congratulate your sport editor 
on his articles on Miss Wills, particularly 
on the article about the recent matches 
with the visiting Frenchmen. (Time, 
March 8, Sport]. I was greatly disap- 
pointed to have you indicate that such 
items will not be repeated, in your reply 
to certain subscribers who took exception to 
them. [Time, March 22, Lerters]. 

Of course dull readers are greatly in the 
majority when you take the total sub- 
scription lists of “all our periodicals, and 
it is natural for you to try to keep the 
support of even the dullest. But can you 
have your cake and eat it too? If you 
intend in the future deliberately to cater 
to dullness, you will default in the field 
where you have so well established your- 
selves and will lose many of your most 
enthusiastic supporters. 


SPENCER GORDON 
D. C. 


Washington, 


“Fooled” 


Sirs: 

Time also is taken in (fooled) by the 
astute dealers in foreign works of art. 
The Phoenician Fifth Ave. picture dealers 
and some meddlesome ladies . 
finance an exhibition of examples of the 
work of American, English and French 
artists, with the result that the report is 
handed out for a fool press “about the 
general fatuity of American art.” 

You might just as well talk about the 
general fatuity of American journalism, 
American medicine, American mathematics 
—or American finance. Provincial snob- 
bism can go no further. 

CHILDE HASSAM 

New York, N. Y. 

An account of the tri-national 


art exhibit at the Grand Central 
Galleries, Manhattan, was printed 
in TIME for Feb. 8.—Ep. 


Sailor 


Sirs: 

I wish to take exception to the term 
“insignificant” as applied to a U. S. sailor 
in Time, Feb. 15, 1926, p. 16, col. 2. 

No U. S. sailor is ‘insignificant’? whether 
compared to H.R. H. Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden or any other person. With 
your aptitude for “apt’’ terms and phrases, 
several other terms might have been used 
that would have conveyed the meaning of 
your comparison without the touch of 


insult. 
H. A. TURNER 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


Lieutenant-Subscriber Turner is 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


See Page 33 








quite right. No wearer of a U. S. 
uniform is insignificant. ‘“Anony- 
mous” would have been a more 
fortunate word .choice.—ED. 


Pursers 


Sirs: 

To write knowingly of religion, is it 
necessary to show one’s ignorance of 
worldly matters? 

Time, March 22, p. 22, col, 8, under 
“Voyage”: “Stewards, deck-hands, pursers, 
eager to chatter.” 

The Purser is the Steamship Company’s 
manager on board ship, is the paymaster, 
and as such is a ship’s officer of equal 
rank with the doctor. 

And were he given to chatter he would 
not be a Purser. 

ALFRED HEATH 

Elmira, N. Y. 


Voyage 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 22, p. 22, under “‘Voyage’’, 
[RELIGION], you print a story regarding a 
Mediterranean Cruise on the U. S. Liner 
Republic, the sources of which are stated 
as coming from “stewards, pursers, and 
deckhands.”’ The contents of the article 
seem to verify this. Prominence was given 
to the absence of tips, number of religious 
meetings held daily, etc. 

In the spirit of fairness and your estab- 
lished policy of giving the naked facts, 
unadorned, will you not give your readers 
the facts as furnished to the press by 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, contributing editor 
of the Christian Herald, who was a member 
of the party, a copy of which is inclosed? 
The facts are that a purse of $400.00 was 
made up for the Cabin Steward and his 
crew and in addition the party while on 
the trip contributed between $7,000 and 
$8,000 to build a school for the Near East 
Orphans at Athens, also gave generously 
to a number of missionary enterprises in 


Egypt and Palestine... . 
JNO. A. GOODELL 

New York, N. Y. 

TIME is always glad to print 
facts, to right wrongs. The false 
report was derived from the ship 
crew through Manhattan pressmen. 
These saw through the eyes of the 
crew and of passengers who be- 


longed not to the pastoral group; 
Dr. Sheldon well presents the other 
viewpoint.—Eb. 


Babbitt 


Sirs: 

I have had little sympathy with the 
complaints voiced by some of your corre- 
spondents over the occasional use in TIME 
of somewhat unusual words, but what is 
one to do when referenge to dictionaries 
fails to throw any light on the meaning 
of a word? Such is the case with “babbitt” 
used twice in the paragraph “In Palestine” 
on p. 14 of Time, March 22. No meaning 
which I can find fits in any way with the 
context. 

LAURENCE C. JOHNSON 

“Hamburg, N. 

Let - el Johnson inquire 


at the Hamburg Free Library for 
a copy of Babbitt, a novel by Sin- 


clair Lewis, whose hero’s name has 


entered the U. S. language as a 
noun.—ED. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 








Filling the capital needs 
of 


sound business 


For more than sixty years our function has been to unite the 
interests of those who have capital to invest and those who 
can give that capital safe and profitable employment. 


We have a ready market for securities that represent 
sound and worthy business activities—commercial, 
industrial, public service. We therefore invite con- 


sultation at all times with executives of busi- 
ness organizations in need of new capital. 
If you are contemplating a program 
of financing, we shall be glad to 
consult with you with a view 


to underwriting your 
capital requirements. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing pub- 
lic in the gas industry. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 
Hambleton and Company 
financing methods. 

















In the home of Evtis PARKER BUTLER, 
the well-known humorist, is the Model 20 
Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 







Radio 
Speaker, 
Model H, 





— 


Model 20 Compact, with 
battery cabie. 





ATWATER KENT 


It is gust as magical as if Her- 


mann, the Magician, pulled 
twenty orchestras, thirteen jazz 


bands, two complete Chautauguas 
and five grand opera companies 


GREAT many persons feel the 
same way about the Model 20 
Compact Receiving Set, but it took 
the author of “‘Pigs is Pigs’’ and 
many other blithe tales to put it into 
words. 
Read the rest of Mr. Butler’s letter: 
**T can get Miami and Chicago so strong 
they peel the varnish off the piano or so soft 
they don’t awaken our canary, and our 
canary isa light sleeper. This Compact does 
everything a radio set need do and it looks 
like a gentleman. It is at home in the par- 
lor or the boudoir but it can sit in at a 
poker game without sprawling all over the 
place. 
**Personally, I don’t need such a small 


set; my house is big enough to lose a se‘ 


) 
as big as a grand piano; but this set dees 
its job to perfection and I don’t want any 
bigger set any more than I want a safety 
razor as big as a lawn-mower. Except my 


wife, my three daughters, my son, our dog, 


Write for illustrated book/et telling the story of Atwater K 


out of one size 0474 high hat.” 


—ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


the canary, and my ankles, it is the neatest 
2» 


and prettiest thing we have in the house. 


And the Butler home is only one 


of the hundreds of thousands where 
this beautiful (it looks like a jewel 
box), unobtrusive (itis only 6% inches 
high), yet full-powered (it has five 
tubes) Receiving Set is giving as much 
happiness as it does to the Butler 
family. 

It’s just the instrument for your 
home, too. You'll agree with the 
whimsical Mr. Butler. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 

The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 

stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest pro- 

gceam. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Cen- 
tral Time, through: 


WEAF. . New York wrt\ . . Philadelphia 


WJAR . . Providence woof alternating 
WEEI . . . . Boston weaE . . . Pittsburgh 
WSAI . . Cincinnati wor .... Buffalo 
weap . .Washington woc .. . Davenport 
weco . Minn.-St.Paul wTaG . . . .Worcester 
WEAR. . . Cleveland gee 8 
WGN... Chicago 4) er Detroit 


ent Radio, 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. ATWATER KENT, PRESIDENT, 4752 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


( With the rank of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, the American Minister 
to Persia, Hoffman Philip, was dele- 
gated to apnear at the coronation 
of Reza Shah Pahlevi, on April 25, 
as the personal representative of 
His Excellency, the President of the 
U. S. Brigadier General Harry A. 
Smith will travel to Persia for the 


event as representative of the De- 
partment of State. 


@ Senator James E. Watson, 
greatly admired for dexterity in 
keeping friends with the Ku Klux 
Klan of Indiana without offending 
the President, called at the White 
House. He reported that onetime 


Governor of Indiana Warren T. Mc- 
Cray is sick. Would not the Pres- 
ident release him from the Atlanta 


penitentiary, whither he was sent 
for misuse of the mails? 


@ The President took up the har- 
assing task of examining a bill for 
the return of German alien prop- 
erty seized during the War. It 
is suggested that the U. S. pay all 
private claims of Americans 
against Germans and take upon it- 
self the job of collecting from Ger- 
many. As this might involve a 
$250,000,000 bond issue, tempor- 
arily increasing the national debt, 
Mr. Coolidge naturally desires to 
examine the matter. 


( Camp Fire girls sent Mrs. Cool- 
idge a ceremonial robe, headbands; 
gave her a new name, “Aikahyi,” 
signifying First Lady of the Land. 


CG The President requested of Con- 
gress another $100,000 for prose- 
cution of suits arising from Tea- 
pot Dome and Elk Hills oil leases. 
The Director of the Budget wrote: 
“It will be impossible to complete 
this litigation before the end of 
the current fiscal year.” 


@ The wife of the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Mrs. 
George Horace Lorimer, caused it 
to be known that Mrs. Coolidge 
desires to furnish the White House 
with genuine antiques. Mrs. Lori- 
mer intimated that Mrs. Coolidge 
would soon issue an appeal for do- 
nations of priceless pieces of fur- 


niture—Adam, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, etec—which, if accepted by 
a committee of experts, would be 
placed in the White House for the 


admiration of posterity. 


( The White House made known 
that U. S. Minister to Switzer- 
land Hugh S. Gibson would head 
the U. S. delegation to the com- 
mission which will meet in Geneva 
next month to prepare for an in- 
ternational disarmament confer- 
ence; that his assistants would be: 
from the State Department—Allen 
Welsh Dulles, Dorsey Richardson; 
from the War Department—Briga- 
dier Generals Dennis E. Nolan, H. 
A. Smith, Major George B. Strong; 
from the Navy Department—Rear 
Admirals Hilary P. Jones and An- 
drew T. Long, Captain Adolphus 
Andrews of the presidential yacht, 
Mayflower. Alan F. Winslow, able 
one-armed ex-flyer, secretary of the 
U. S. legation at Berne, was named 


secretary to the delegation. 


@ Sunday after church, Minister 
Gibson sailed down the Potomac 
aboard the Mayflower, doubtless 
learning what he is to say at 
Geneva. 
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Business 





THE CABINET 
** Short of force...’ 


At Philadelphia, Mr. Andrew 
William Mellon, Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury, able capitalist and 
financier, spoke before his indus- 
trial peers of the ultra-conserva- 
tive Union League Club upon in- 
ternational debts: 

“Some of the debt settlements 
we have negotiated have been crit- 
icized because it is claimed that 
our failure to collect the last cent 
imposes an avoidable burden upon: 
our taxpayers. I pass over the 
practical fact that we have, I be- 
lieve, made for the United States 
the most favorable’ settlements 
which could be obtained short of 
force. The original criticism is 
without perspective and does not 
take conditions in their true rela- 
tive importance. ... 

“A business man would prefer 
making $100 in his business to be- 
ing repaid $5 of a debt. The 
farmer or the laboring man would 
rather have a market for our sur- 
plus in Europe than save a dollar 
of Federal taxes. ... 

“Europe cannot continue to be 
a great consumer unless it be re- 
stored to health. If, however, we 
can help the nations abroad get 
on their feet, produce wealth, pay 
better wages and buy, we share in 
their prosperity. Just let me give 
you an instance. In negotiating 
the debt settlement with one of 
the smaller nations, it was shown 
that the minimum of existence in 
that country, a scale at which the 
bulk of the peasants are now liv- 
ing, was $31 per man per year. 
This included no meat, one suit 
of clothes and one pair of sandals 
a year. Think what it would mean 
in the aggregate to us to have that 
country be able to increase the 
standard of living there so as to 
include meat once a week, a cot- 
ton shirt once a month, and an- 
other pair of shoes, and to have the 
bulk of the goods bought in 
America. ,. . 

“IT have spoken tonight entirely 
from a material standpoint, not 
because I feel that America owes 
no moral obligation to assist other 
peoples to work their way out of 
the wreckage of war. We do, and 
we will carry out this duty.... 

Fight On. At Washington Sen- 
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TIME 
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National Affairs—tIContinued] 





ator Smoot of Utah (Republican) 
launched the Administration’s fight 
for ratification of the U. S.—Ital- 
ian Debt Settlement, in a speech 
closely paralleling that made at 
Philadelphia by Secretary Mellon. 
He appealed for Senate rati- 
fication on the grounds that “Italy 
is one of our best customers.” He 
scotched any expectation that 
France wiil get as lenient terms: 

“There is no comparison between 
the two debts, and I want to as- 
sure the Senators now personally 
that no such settlement will ever 
be made with France as has been 
made with Italy.” 

Simultaneously with Mr. Mel- 
lon’s address, the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer was speaking 
upon the same subject (see Com- 
MONWEALTH). 

In the Senate. No sooner was 
the U. S.-Italian settlement taken 
up in the Senate than Democratic 
Floor Leader Robinson launched a 
fierce attack upon both the bill it- 
self and Premier Mussolini. There 
was every indication that the Dem- 
ocrats intend if possible to em- 
barras the Administration by stir- 
ring up hostile opinion on both 
sides of the ocean. 


Mellons 


Whenever the present Secretary 
of the Treasury departs for a vaca- 
tion, it is customary to note that 
he looks “like a tired bookkeeper.” 
This was said last week but with 
less point than usual. Mr. Andrew 
W. Mellon looked positively pleased 
with himself as he boarded the 
Fort St. George en route to Ber- 
muda with his handsome daughter 
Ailsa, his Yale undergraduate son 
Paul. To see them off came “the 
world’s most exalted bachelor,” Sir 
Robert Horne (TIME, March 29, 
COMMONWEALTH), onetime British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Bow- 
ing, he presented a bouquet to Miss 
Mellon; then edged Mr. Mellon to 
the rail, talked earnestly for ten 
minutes. 


Houghton Stumbles 


Senator Pat Harrison (Democrat) 
leaped to his feet, last week, and 
electrified his Senatorial peers. Not 
since the green legal shingle of 
young lawyer Pat swung in the 
breeze at Leakesville, Miss., has 
he spoken with more vigorous 
abandon. He flayed the Ad- 
ministration for what he called 
its “dark lantern diplomacy.” 
He referred slightingly to Presi- 
dent Coolidge as “Careful Cal.” He 
openly derided Secretary of State 
Kellogg as “Nervous Nellie.” All 
this he did because the press of 
the world became excited about an 
alleged report on the European sit- 
uation in general, said to have been 
made by a gentleman whom Sen- 
ator Harrison referred te as 


“Gloomy Gus.” The gentleman was, 
of course, Mr. Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton, chubby, rotund, 62, late 
U. S. Ambassador to Germany, now 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain, sinc? 
birth destined to his present indus- 
trial mogulship: Chairman of the 
Board of the enormous Corning 
Glass Works, which the Houghtons 
of Corning, N. Y., have controlled 
for three generations. 

“Spokesman.” Mr. Houghton was 
summoned from London to _ the 
White House (TIME, March 29) to 
give the President what is some- 
times called “the low down” on 
Europe. Senator Harrison foun 
no fault with that. He called the 
move “all right ... well, proper 
and good.” What caused the Sen- 
ator anguish was an_ interview 
which Mr. Houghton gave to the 
press, in accepted White House 
fashion. That is, he spoke through 
a “spokesman,” a mythical third 
person whom the President  in- 
vokes as his mouthpiece, in order 
that what the “spokesman” says 
may be contradicted next day, if 
necessary. 

“Gloomy Gus.” Mr. Houghton’s 
“spokesman” interview roused the 
Senator from Mississippi to fury 
because Mr. Houghton allegedly 
said a great many desperately im- 
portant things, if they are true, 
which the Senator felt the. Admin- 
istration should either stand behind 
or keep secret. Cried Senator Har- 
rison: “There is no one who does 
harm and injury that can be con- 
demned more than the assassin who 
conceals himself behind some bush 
and fires unnoticed the shot into the 
back of the passing victim.” 

The semi-official Paris Journal 
des Débats agreed, called Mr. 
Houghton’s alleged report “impo- 
litic . . . defamatory to French 
policy . . . without precedent.” The 
London Times backed up the sobri- 
quet “Gloomy Gus,” saying: “Mr. 
Houghton has apparently told his 
Government that the present state 
of Europe is hopeless.” 

What Did He Say? The Senator 
read into the Record a version of 
the Houghton interview with the 
press which had not been declared 
erroneous by the Administration, 
late in the week. Indeed, Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire (Republi- 
can) declared, apparently referring 
to the version in question, “I know, 
or at any rate firmly believe, that 
what Mr. Houghton has said pub- 
licly describes truthfully the situa- 
tion in Europe.” 

In effect according to the ver- 
sion read into the Congressional 
Record by Senator Harrison, the 
Ambassador said: 

1) Europe is today in the same 
position as before the War, with 
each nation jockeying and _in- 
triguing* for its supremacy. 

2) The Latin nations are at- 
tempting by fair means or foul to 
gain control of the League and 


administer it solely in their own 
interest. 

3) The preliminary disarmament 
conference scheduled for Geneva, 
May 18, will accomplish only neg- 
ligible results. It would be better 
for the U. S. to abstain now and 
offer to mediate between the Euro- 
pean nations later, when their 
economic distress will make it nec- 
essary for them to disarm. They 
do not intend to disarm now. 

4) Mussolini is taken seriously 
by all well informed European dip- 
lomats, who regard his activities 
with alarm and distrust. 

5) A war between Russia and any 
of the Eastern European nations 
is out of the question at present. 
Russia will not constitute a real 
menace to any nation or nations 
for some time to come. 


Unprecedented. The Houghton 
incident was rendered the more 
iemarkable by the fact that dur- 
ing his tenure of the Ambassador- 
ship to Germany Mr. Houghton 
achieved a notable reputation for 
discretion and even for a certain 
taciturnity. He knows the politi- 
cal ropes well, having been twice 
a Congressman and twice a presi- 
dential elector. As a Harvard 
man with an added background of 
post graduate work at Paris, Ber- 
lin and Gottingen, he is no blun- 
dering shirtsleeved unsophisticate. 
Therefore considerable interest was 
aroused by a rumor that his speech 
to the press was made at the di- 
rect instigation of the President. 

Ignored. At the  President’s 
press conference, last week, ques- 
tions dealing with “the Houghton 
incident” were pointedly ignored 
by “the White House spokesman” 
(i. e@, Calvin Coolidge). The 
“spokesman” did disclose, however, 
that the administration has not 
been dissuaded from its announced 
intent of sending a U. S. repre- 
sentative to the preliminary League 
disarmament. conference. 

Joy. All over the country little 
knots of pressmen guardedly voiced 
their secret glee at what they con- 
sidered a body blow to the Admin- 
istration’s “spokesman” — system. 
Famed Washington correspondent 
Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore 
Sun, who has consistently tw:tted 
Mr. Coolidge on one ground or an- 
other ever since he avpeared at 
Washington as Vice President, was 
openly delighted last week. He 
gloated: “Mr. Kellogg had a ner- 
vous fit. There was perturbation 
in the Coolidge circle. The trouble 
was they had been thinking in 
terms of domestie publicity, not 
world publicity. What they got 
was world publicity, and a large 
dose at that.” 

Throughout newspaperdom the 
elated cried: “No, indeed; Mr. 
Houghton did not throw stones! 
Pat was right! Houghton threw a 
monkey wrench!” 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Considered the appropriation 
bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor. 


CG Noted well a vote of 10 to 1 
(with two Senators abstaining) by 
which the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections decided 
to recommend to the Senate the 
unseating of Senator Smith Brook- 
hart of Iowa and the seating of 
a sonenem, Captain Daniel W. 
teck. 


The House— 


@ Debated the Legislative appro- 
priation bill. 


(@ Passed numerous omnibus pen- 
sion bills. 


@ Had laid before it by the 
Judiciary Committee an impeach- 
ment of Federal Judge George W. 
English, accusing him of having 
used his judicial office to set up a 
“bankruptcy ring” (TIME, March 
22). 


Meanwhile the Foreign Affairs 
Committee took up the Boylan 
resolution calling for suspension of 
U. S. relations with Mexico. 


: Rocky Mountains Defeated 


People in Phoenix, Ariz., have, 
or at least have reason to think 
they have a_ grievance. Rail- 
roads charge them $1.19% per 100 
pounds to ship their canned milk 
400 miles across the border to 
Guaymas, Mexico. New York man- 
ufacturers pay only $1 per 100 
pounds to ship canned milk 3,700 
miles to Guaymas. 

No queerer is the fact that 
grapes may travel from California 
to New York for $1.73 a hundred, 
whereas they pay $3 a hundred 
traveling the exact opposite direc- 
tion. 

Once Senator Smoot tried to 
start a woolen industry in Provo, 
Utah. Business genius though he 
is, he soon gave up. Why? 1) 
Because it cost him $2.25 a hun- 
dred to get wool from San Fran- 
cisco whereas Bostonians got wool 
from San Francisco for 75c. 2) 
Because Bostonians could _ ship 
their finished product to Chicago 
for 50c whereas it cost him $3.40 
from Provo. 

To the business man, these od- 
dities and quiddities of freight 
rates are no mystery. They have 
existed for nearly a century, and 
for half a century have been hotly 
debated. The principle of ap- 
parently illogical rates has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. It 
is the rule in Canada, in England. 
It has been sustained by members 


of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with few exceptions. 

The “cut rates” on long hauls 
are the result of competition with 
water routes—ocean, lake or Pan- 





N. E.A. 


THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM IDAHO 
“Give me control of freight rates—” 


ama Canal. A railroad gets busi- 
ness in the first instance for serv- 
ice which water routes cannot ren- 
der (service of speed, service to 
interior localities), for which it 
charges presumably a fair rate. 
But the more business a railroad 
gets, the less its operating cost 
per ton per mile, the greater its 
profits. So, to swell the volume 
of its business, a railroad will take 
business at “cut rates” which oth- 
erwise it would not get because 
of water competition. 

But this sound and simple rea- 
son for the difference in rates be- 
tween certain long and short hauls 
does not lessen the grievance of 
Arizona milk canners in competi- 
tion with New York, does not en- 
able Senator Smoot to build up 
teeming wool industries in yawning 
Utah. 

Round and round this circle of 
fact and argument went many of 
the best minds of the Senate two 
days last week. They had before 
them Senator Frank R. Gooding’s 
bill, which was designed to deprive 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the right to permit these 
“unequal” rates. Two hours be- 
fore closing of debate, faces be- 
came tense. Senators counted their 
allotted minutes. Last year the 
Gooding bill had passed the Sen- 
ate but had failed of action in the 
House. This year it seemed un- 


likely even to pass the Senate, but 
no one could tell, for party lines 


were frankly abandoned. It was 


a sectional matter. 


Senators Lenroot, Fess, Bruce 
urged that, if the transcontinental 
business were practically taken 
from the railroads and given to the 
ships, the railroads would be forced 
to raise their rates on all traffic, 
and even the interior Rocky Moun- 
tain states would lose in the end. 
Up spake keen Mr. Walsh of 
Montana; prodded the three Sen- 
ators lustily for daring to imply 
that the business men of the Rocky 
Mountain states did not know what 
was good for them. At last, with 
26 minutes left, Senator Gooding 
of Idaho rose for the final speech. 
Said he: 

“The schoolboy knows that we 
can tear down even a great city 
like Chicago in one short year 
through discrimination in freight 
rates. Give me control of freight 
rates and I will have the bats fly- 
ing through any manufacturing 
establishment in America in less 
than one short year. All we ask 
in the West is what is guaranteed 
under the Constitution, the same 
rights and the same privileges that 
this Government is giving to the 
states east of Chicago. That is 
all we are fighting for.” 

Then, as if knowing his words 
were vain, he seemed to give up 
argument and to abandon himself 
to an emotional plea for his pet 
bill. He spoke of his undeveloped, 
unappreciated, unknown country: 

“So the West is standing with 
its back to the wall, fighting for 
its very existence, and, come what 
will, this fight will go on until the 
people of the West are given a 
square deal, under the spirit of 
the Constitution, which has been 
denied to us.” 


He rambled on. Vice President 
Dawes nodded. The Senator wound 
up: : 

“I want to say to you that a 
vote for Senate bill 575 will merely 
give to the West and to the western 
people just a square deal; that is 
all. I appeal again to Senators. 
When we voted on this measure a 
year ago, after discussing it for 
seven days upon the floor of the 
Senate to the exclusion of all other 
business, the vote stood 54 to 23. 
The railroad lobby was not in evi- 
dence at that time to the extent—” 

Brutally, the Vice President cut 

in: 
“The hour of three o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the Senate will 
proceed to vote upon Senate bill 
575.” 

The Gooding “long and_ short 
haul” bill was defeated 46-33. 
Democrats split exactly even, 15 
on each side. Most of the eastern 
Republicans voted against the bill. 
Republicans for the bill were only 
18 in number—Westerners, Radi- 
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cals, and Senators Couzens, Reed, 
Wadsworth. 

Not only is this the end of the 
Gooding bill this year, it is also 
the end of important railroad leg- 
islation. That is, there is little 
chance of any radical change this 
year in Federal legislation govern- 
ing railroads. 


Defeated in his attempt to pro- 
hibit all forms of “long and short 
haul,” Senator Gooding promptly 
introduced another bill to prevent 
“the evil’ in some particular cases. 
His new bill is designed to pro- 
hibit railroads from making special 
rates to compete with waterways 
other than the Panama Canal. This 
will be opposed as bitterly as ever 
by the Great Lakes representatives, 
but since it does not greatly affect 
rates between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, Senator Gooding 
hopes to get some support from 
seaboard Senators. But it is un- 
likely that this bill will agitate the 
present session. 


Eleventh Chair 


In January, 1925, one seat at the 
eleven-chaired table of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be- 
came vacant. To fill it the Presi- 
dent turned to the South. Dozens 
of southern names were presented 
to him, names of able railroaders, 
“good traffic men.” But none of 
them was what the President 
wanted. Finally, it-was hinted that 
he had found his man. But the 
ideal Southerner refused the chair. 

Then the President sent to the 
Senate the name of Thomas F. 
Woodlock. “He lives in New York,” 
cried Senators from the South. The 
President could not deny it. “He 
is a financier, a director of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. He writes 
for the Wall Street Journal, and 
even edited it once,” cried Western 
radicals. The President did not 
deny this. He even let it be known 
that Mr. Woodlock owed his ap- 
pointment to his experience as a 
financier. The biggest problem now 
before the I. C. C. is railroad con- 
solidation, of which the financial 
complexities are almost beyond hu- 
man understanding. 

Nevertheless, the Senate ad- 
journed stubbornly refusing to con- 
firm Mr. Woodlock’s appointment; 
the former Wall Street editor took 
seat without guarantee of pay; par- 
ticipated in the momentous anti- 
Van Sweringen decision. 

When the present session of Con- 
gress opened, the same combina- 
tion of Democrats (dissatisfied be- 
cause Mr. Woodlock is a Democrat 
who often votes Republican) and 
Radicals seemed likely to prevent 
Mr. Woodlock’s permanent appoint- 
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ment. And other opposition ap- 
peared. It came from solid Re- 
publican Pennsylvania, especially 
from active Senator Reed, who 
charged that his state, through 





“Mary!” 


Everywhere 
(See WomeEN) 


which runs the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, lacked representation on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
had not received a square deal. 

At this point, the President gent- 
ly removed himself from the im- 
pending row by unofficially per- 
mitting the Philadelphia Inquirer to 
state that Pennsylvania and the 
South would probably get the next 
appointments to the Commission. 
Senator Reed, after repudiating 
frivolous charges of “A deal, a 
deal!” announced that he would 
vote for the New York man. South- 
ern Democrats, with the usual lack 
of leadership in the Senate, de- 
cided for the most part to do the 
same. Furthermore, the South had 
been somewhat mollified by the ap- 
pointment of Richard V. Taylor of 
Mobile, Ala., to the place of a Com- 
missioner who had suddenly re- 
signed. Mr. Woodlock’s appoint- 
ment was confirmed 52-25. : 

This vote was made in executive 
session, and since a Senator can 
be expelled for divulging any part 
of the procedings of an executive 
session, the public (theoretically) 
will never know which Senators 
voted on which side. So, two days 
later, an agitation was begun on 
the floor of the Senate for a rec- 
ord vote. There was hot oratory 
pro and con “secret government,” 
and it was voted to have another 
secret session to discuss whether a 
public vote would be taken. Mr. 
Woodlock keeps his seat on the 
I. C. C. without yet (theoretically) 
knowing whom to thank. 





ARMY & NAVY 
Not Far Down 


Not as the airplane is master of 
the heights, is the submarine mas- 
ter of the depths. The lowest 
which a U. S. submarine has ever 
gone is 315 feet below surface— 
and that only by accident.* Last 
week off Portsmouth, N. H., Lieu- 
tenant Commander George A. 
Rood took the new V-2 down to 
220 feet. To get there it took 
three different plunges—first to 
a depth of 50 feet, then a shifting 
of ballast, a plunge to 110 feet, an- 
other ballast-adjustment, and then 
a final plunge to 220 feet, at which 
level the underwater boat traveled 
successfully some seven miles. This 
test run constituted a record for 
official submarine navigation and 
was accounted as a feather in the 
V-2’s periscope. 


WOMEN 
President Dillon 


In Brooklyn last week a woman 
was elected President of a $5,000,- 
000 corporation. Two other wo- 
men were made her prime assist- 
ants. This seemed surprising. In 
a sense it was surprising, for even 
current civilization conceives wo- 
men in business as mere factotums. 

Yet this woman—she is Mary 
E. Dillon, in her middle thirties— 
spent 23 years of anprenticeship 
with the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co., which she now heads. A girl 
just out of school, she went to 
work as office girl, errand girl, 
handy girl. Alert, energetic, in- 
telligent she kept herself on the 
go. It was “Mary!” here and 
“Mary!” there, and Mary went 
everywhere. She saw other girls 
get dowdy at their stagnating of- 
fice work. She saw men grow 
seedy and bald-headed, take to 
spectacles and paper cuffs to keep 
their semi-weekly' shirt sleeves 
clean. She herself kept trim and 
cheerful. 

In 1919 the gas company work- 
ers decided they wanted to strike. 
Mary talked to them like a mother 
and also like a “dutch uncle.” 
They kept on working. Her ways 
with the public, with the com- 
pany’s 40,000 consumers, were al- 
ways winning. She humanized the 
business. 

She is known as Mary E. Dillon. 
But she is married—to Henry 
Farber, wholesale coal dealer. The 
maiden name she keeps not to con- 
fuse her friends, her customers. 





*When the L-4 was cruising in Irish 
waters in War-time, something. went wrong 
with the ballast and down she went. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Lewis Hancock brought 
her to the surface, lived a few years, died 
last fall with the Shenandoah. 
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PROHIBITION 
Pre-War Moves 


Stout blows were struck last week 
on all sides of the one issue which 
generates passion of every sort— 
personal, economic, religious, po- 
litical, sociological. 

Up in Michigan, the 21 young 
spinsters of Kappa Kappa Gamma 
of Adrian College reported to the 
Dean that ten of their men friends 
had done a little drinking at their 
sorority dance. Proclaimed the 
spinsters: 

“We, the members of the Kappa 
Kappa Gamma Sorority, hereby go 
on record as being opposed to the 
use of liquor in any form, and we 
furthermore state that we believe 
the ten boys who attended our 
dancing party were guilty of gi- 
gantic disrespect, both to ourselves 
and to our chaperon.” 

The ten giants of disrespect were 
suspended from college for two 
weeks. 


In Washington, most of the blows 
were opposed to the ideals of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. A neat one 
was delivered by William Cabell 
Bruce of Maryland, than whom 
there is perhaps no more learned 
Senator. He reminded the Sen- 
ate that the frequency with 
which he saw the name of Judge 
Elbert H. Gary attached to pro- 
hibition memorials was only ex- 
ceeded by the frequency’ with 
which he heard envy-rousing re- 
ports of the grandly stocked cellar 
of the grand red house on Fifth 
Ave. which the Judge occupies. Let 
the Judge deny the reports or quit 
signing memorials, was Senator 
Bruce’s suggestion. 


The fame of Senator Bruce is 
likely to increase as the prohibition 
issue becomes more acute. He is 
no ordinary politician. For years 
he stood aloof from politics, until 
in 1922 the Maryland Democrats 
begged him to accept the seat in 
the Senate which he now occu- 
pies. People say he is “too inde- 
pendent.” Yet the’ very loftiness 
of his character and unimpeacha- 
bility of his motives make him 
of first importance as a leader of 
anti-prohibitionists. 


But not all the blows last week 
were oratorically delivered. Overt 
acts: 

In Rhode Island, the House of 
Representatives passed a_ resolu- 
tion requesting the Senators and 
Representatives of Rhode Island in 
the U. S. Congress to submit the 
question to a national referendum. 

In Wisconsin, the Butter Makers 
Association launched a campaign 
to line up all dairymen on the 
dry side, on the ground that a 
dry U. S. would spend _ millions 
more on milk than a wet U. S. 

In New York, the supposedly dry 
Republican majority of the Assem- 
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bly was broken and the enforce- 
ment act failed to pass. 
Prohibition Administrator An- 
drews refused to permit orthodox 
Jewish organizations to import 
kosher wine from Palestine, ruling 





WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 
Reminded the Senate 


that the domestic supply is suffi- 
cient for religious use. 

Most significant of all, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee voted to 
conduct a public hearing. The 
first witness will be the same 
learned William Cabell Bruce. It 
is likely he» will present the case 
for the “Canadian system’”—sale 
and control of liquor by the gov- 


ernment. 
SHIPPING 
Inland Channels 


Some day the country will un- 
doubtedly dig itself an adequate 
steamer channel connecting the 
Atlantic with its inland seas, the 
Great Lakes. The midwestern farm- 
er wants it badly so that he can 
pocket some of the freight now 
paid on his wheat between Min- 
nesota and Liverpool. The alert 
eastern and midwestern city dwell- 
er wants it, for in another 25 years 
there will be some 40 million more 
people in the country to congest 
traffic and consume food. 

Routes. New York State has the 
makings of such a channel in its 
barge canal* connecting Lake On- 
tario (at Oswego) with the Hud- 
son (above Albany). Partly be- 
cause this canal has been a very 
expensive white elephant, partly 
because it would profit greatly 





*In 1785, while waiting for Congress 
to demobilize the Continental army, George 
Washington made a tour of inspection of 
New York waterways, laid out a _ route 
for a canal linking the western frontier 
with the Atlantic seaboard. In 1817-25, 





from an increased volume of traf- 
fic through its heart, partly be- 
cause it saw the nation’s need, 
New York lately offered to turn 
its canal over to the Government 
and then put on political pressure 
to get the Government to accept. 
Army engineers were assigned to 
survey the cost and feasibility of 
widening, deepening and operating 
the canal. 

Meantime, others have proposed 
that the U. S. persuade Canada to 
join in dredging out the St. Law- 
rence route to the sea. And a 
Buffalo lawyer, Millard F. Bowen, 
offered to form a public service cor- 
poration to dredge and operate the 
New York canal free of charge in 
return for certain water-power 
rights. Mr. Bowen’s offer received 
little attention, but debate on the 
New York v. the St. Lawrence 
route occupied much time in Wash- 
ington committee rooms last fort- 
night, developed into a hot sectional 
fight, the Midwest turning out with 
surprising unanimity to favor the 
St. Lawrence route. 

Arguments: The arguments pre- 
sented by the New Yorkers were: 
1) That the New York route would 
lie entirely within the U. S. 2) 
That S. ports, not Canadian 
ports, would profit by it. 3) That 
in time of war it would be valu- 
able to the country to have the 
route entirely within our bounda- 
ries. 4) That it is more than 1,300 
miles shorter as a route from the 
Great Lakes to the West Indies 
and South America. 5) That be- 
cause it is more southerly it would 
be open for navigation from 30 to 
45 days more a year. 

The arguments against the New 
York route presented by the mid- 
dlewesterners were: 1) That the 
St. Lawrence route is about 600 
miles shorter on the way to north- 
ern Europe and about 200 miles 
shorter to southern Europe. 2) 
That there is no danger of war 
between the U. S. and Canada. 3) 
That the New York route is “up 
hill and down dale,” with 30 locks 
in 160 miles, not to mention some 
80 bridges which would have to 
be elevated either permanently or 
when each vessel passed, whereas 
the St. Lawrence route would have 
only seven locks, no bridges and 
only 33 miles of “restricted” navi- 
gation. 4) That there might at 
times be shortages of water with 
which to operate the New York 
eanal. 5) That the cost of the New 
York route is four times as great 
as that of the St. Lawrence route: 
$560,000,000 from Oswego to Man- 
hattan plus some $125,000,000 to 
$155,000,000 for building a canal 





Governor De Witt Clinton of New York 
dug the Erie Canal (‘“Clinton’s Ditch’’) 
from Troy to Buffalo. It was later found 
that his engineers had followed, inch for 
inch, the Washington route. More lately, 
the Erie Canal has been modernized as 
far west as Syracuse, where it joins the 
Oswego Canal to form the main New York 
State Barge Canal. 
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around Niagara Falls on the U. S. 
side in order to make the entire 
route stay in the U. S.—totaling 
perhaps $661,000,000—whereas the 
St. Lawrence development would 
cost only $253,000,000, of which 
$100,000,000 could be charged to 
water power development, and the 
remaining cost of $153,000,000 
would be divided between the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Action. The Army engineers’ re- 
port on the New York route was 
adverse on economic grounds. But 
last week two reports from higher 
experts in the War Department 
were favorable. Representative 
Dempsey (N. Y.), Chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
had expected these reports to be 
favorable when he made ready, 
last week, to present to Congress 
the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill. Tacked to this 
40-million-dollar bill as a some- 
what disproportionate rider was 
a provision, involving an_ ulti- 
mate expenditure of 600 millions, 
authorizing the New York .project. 
House Leader Tilson gave Mr. 
Dempsey to understand that the 
bill would not be heard in that 
form. Mr. Dempsey retorted that 
it would be heard thus or not at 
all. Both visited the President, 
who was preserving strict neu- 
trality in the controversy. Mr. 
Dempsey threatened to withhold 
his entire appropriations bill, but 
finally consented to ask only the 
cost ($500,000) of a Federal sur- 
vey in New York. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
High Adventure 


There are people who ignorantly 
suppose that the Senate is com- 
posed of sedentary gas-bags who 
would prove to be lame ducks in 
other spheres of rough and tum- 
ble. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The majority of 
Senators are temperamentally ad- 
venturers, knights-errant, more 
combatively courageous than flu- 
ent. It is quite typical that Ray- 
mond T. Baker, having exhausted 
most forms of excitement, an- 
nounced last week his candidacy 
as U. S. Senator from Nevada. 

This Baker is not to be confused 
with Ray Stannard Baker, doctrin- 
aire commentator, historian and 
propagandist of Woodrow Wilson. 
Nor is he like Newton D. He 
would never have had the pa- 
tience—even granting the mental 
ability—to acquire Newton D.’s 
learning, trained wit. Nor could 
he, like Newton D., have spent 
nearly all his life in one state. 
Raymond T. Baker is one who 
craves excitement glorified by 
achievement. 





He was born in Eureka, Nev., 
son of George Washington Baker, 
leading counsel of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in days when emi- 
ment railroad lawyers were ad- 
vised to carry guns, The baby 


University of Nevada and the 





© Underwood 
RAYMOND T. BAKER 
Convicts cheered 


slightly more sophisticated Leland 
Stanford University gave him his 
education. Then he went into the 
hills of his home to dig opulence. 
With flowing red tie and cartoon- 
hat, he was as good a miner as 
the rest—“the most fearless 
man who ever entered Funeral 
Range which guards Death Valley.” 
is the title he acquired. He was 
one of the first into the Rawhide 
gold boom. He located “Windy 
Point,” “Dead Mule.” He went 
back east, sold his claims, became 
a man with a fabulous bankroll. 

So to Europe. There he met 
Elinor Glyn.* She was enchanted 
by “Young Hercules.” But noth- 
ing came of it and later he took 
to wife the widow of a Vanderbilt 
—Mrs. Alfred Gwynn Vanderbilt, 
whose husband had gone down 
with the Lusitania. 

Before his marriage had come 
the curious episode of his super- 
vision of the Nevada State’s Pri- 
son, full of the toughest men that 
lived. He talked to them of ideals. 
They mocked. He abolished the 
lock-step. They did not object. He 
made the prison clean (“It doesn’t 
20st the state anything to be clean,” 
said he). The rough men smiled. 
He put them out on the honor 
system to work on the roads for 





*Mrs. Clayton Glyn, widow; author of 
Three Weeks, His Hour, The Reason Why, 
Three Things, Man and Maid, The Great 
Moment, etc., etc. 





pay. One convict ran away. The 
convicts cheered, for their chance 
had come. They asked for parole 
to chase the offender. Raymond 
T. Granted it and they caught the 
runaway. Raymond T. _ became 
idolized, 


Other forms of excitement came 
later. He traveled to the ends of 
the earth. He elected his brother 
District Attorney. He went to 
Russia as confidential secretary to 
the U. S. Ambassador, and ran 
away from the Embassy to watch 
the Russians fight the Germans. 
But excitement, for him, had to 
be balanced by achievement. So 
he accepted from President Wilson 
the job of Director of the Mint, 
and served into the Harding Ad- 
ministration. 

During the last week, Mr. Baker 
has been in the East. Soon he 
will head for Nevada, to open his 
campaign to wrest the Senate seat 
from Republican Senator Oddie, 
whose term is expiring. 


. e « 


Alternative 


_ Czechoslovakian, Jugoslavian, Po- 
lish residents of the U. S. submit- 
ted to the Commission of Fine 
Arts a design for a $200,000 me- 
morial to Woodrow Wilson. They 
desired to erect it in Washing- 
ton. Permission was last week re- 
fused. The Commission felt that, 
if President Wilson is of. sufficient 
importance in the nation’s history, 
Congress will do the appropriate 
honors; otherwise the statue would 
be, at the least, superfluous. 


. 7 . 


From Hawati 


Two dignitaries came into San 
Francisco last week from Hono- 
lulu. One was John Wingate 
Weeks, Secretary of War until 
last fall. He left the U. S. soon 
after a long and nearly fatal ill- 
ness, still a sick man. Accom- 
panied by a party which included 
his wife, his bondhouse partner 
(Hornblower), his partner’s wife, 
he went to South Africa, thence 
to Hawaii. Of the past he said 
that the climate and beauty of 
Hawaii even exceeded his recollec- 
tion of 48 years ago. Of the fu- 
ture he said he had some farms in 
New Hampshire, “and I think I'll 
go there and work them.” 

The other arriving dignitary was 
Wallace Rider Farrington, Govern- 
or of Hawaii, laden with a politi- 
cal purpose. According to almost 
incredible despatches it was noth- 
ing less than to obtain the aid of 
the Administration for the entry 
of 20,000 Hawaiian-born Japanese 
into this country. He did not 
linger in California. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Check, Developments 


Sir Eric Drummond, suave and 
able Secretary General to the 
League of Nations, drew a check 
for something over a million full- 
valued Swiss francs last week 
($225,000). In exchange for the 
check, there was turned over to 
the League a villa on the shore 
of Lake Leman, the lonely Villa 
Bartholoni, north of Geneva, which 
was the residence of Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson during her visit last 
September. 

Sir Erie glowed for a moment 
with satisfaction at the thought 
that a new League Assembly Hall 
and Secretariat will shortly rise 
upon the Bartholoni property and 
on adjacent lots. Sir Eric’s good 
humor vanished as he settled down 
to the vast batch of despatches 
which are his perennial due. Omi- 
nous developments concerning the 
League were occurring at London 
(see COMMONWEALTH, “Chamberlain 
Grilled’), at Berlin (see GERMANY, 
“Tirpitz Roused”’), at Washington 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS, “Hough- 
ton Stumbles”). 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Allenby 


Sir Robert Falconer, President 
of the University of Toronto, stood 
up before the notables of that in- 
stitution and introduced a man 
who is perhaps the outstanding 
British hero of the World War. 

To enumerate the decorations 
bestowed upon him by practically 
every Allied nation would be to fill 
half a column of TIME needlessly. 
He was Allenby, the last Crusader, 
the commander who wrested the 
Holy Land from the Turk (1917-18). 

As such he was presented with 
the highest honorary degree in the 
gift of the University of Toronto. 
Next day he prepared to continue 
a quite unobtrusive journey from 
Australia back to England, without 
parading through the U. S. 


Chamberlain Grilled 


A tall Briton, one of whose hag- 
gard eyesockets still gripped his 
monocle as might a band of steel, 
descended at London from a boat 
train last week and grimly faced 
the assembled press. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he rapped, “I hear that I am going 
to be executed on the day after 
tomorrow. I shall wait until I 
ascend the scaffold before saying 
anything.” 

Thus, with his nerves jangling 
and raw after the adjournment 





of the League without admitting 
Germany (TIME, March 29), Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the erstwhile 
“hero of Locarno” (TIME, Nov. 2 





FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALLENBY 
No parades 


et seq.), returned to hear the jibe 
that “he strangled the Locarno 
peace dove with his own hands.’’* 
Cheerlessly Sir Austen sought his 
home. Two days’ rest were vouch- 
safed tohim. He slept, thumbed the 
recently published Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House for relaxation, and 
drafted with a vitriolic pen his 
“speech of accounting” to the 
House of Commons. 


“Execution.” Mr. David Lloyd 
George was chosen by all the op- 
position parties to lead the attack 
upon Conservative Goliath Bald- 
win’s Government. With well pon- 
dered malice, the fiery David 
twirled his verbal sling and loosed 
a stinging pebble: a resolution to 
reduce Sir Austen’s salary. 


Quoth slinger George: “The 
Geneva fiasco has created a bad 
impression abroad... led to a 


very unpleasant discussion in the 
U. S. Senate [see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS]... [and] probably an- 
tagonized the U. S. as nothing 
else could have done.” 

Continuing at length but in 
choppy and disjointed style, Mr. 
George then slung all the mud he 





*Because the Locarno Pacts do not 
come into effect until Germany enters 
the League; and because Sir Austen is 
suspected of having. secretly promised 
Premier Briand to help “pack” the League 
Council against Germany. As_ everyone 
knows, the ensuing squabble over Coun- 
cil seats resulted in the breakdown of 
the League session specially called to 
admit Germany and the postponement of 
the whole matter until the regular Sep- 
tember League session. 


could from every possible angle. 
Observers, somewhat nauseated, re- 
gretted the absence of even one 
really telling jibe in the Welsh- 
man’s best style. 

“Scaffold.” Sir Austen “ascended 
the scaffold,” to reply with extra- 
ordinary bitterness: 

“Mr. Lloyd George was a great 
War Minister. He was not equally 
successful as a Peace Minister. I 
think the House must have some 
perception even in the speech which 
he has just delivered of why he 
failed.... He has never been 
able to conceive of any way of 
making friends with your enemies 
except by making enemies of your 
friends. That, in a sentence, is 
wherein he and I differ. 

“T deny having given any secret 
pledge respecting Poland to the 
French Premier. ... Subject to 
my discretion, I was instructed by 
the Government to make the best 
arrangements I could.... 

After touching upon the break- 
down at Geneva, Sir Austen cried 
with vigor: 

“By common agreement [TIME, 
March 29] the Germans and our- 
selves hold fast to Locarno. We 
are resolved to maintain the agree- 
ment and maintain its spirit. The 
danger that that newly begun work 
of reconciliation should be inter- 
rupted or broken down has been 
averted.” 


He concluded: “I have held this 
high office for almost exactly fif- 
teen months. I found when I en- 
tered upon my duties France and 
Great Britain still suspicious and 
estranged, the work of reconcilia- 
tion with Germany barely com- 
menced. My consolation will be 
that I leave things better than I 


found them.... 


“And, if these are to be my last 
words as Foreign Secretary, I 
would add that the influence of 
Great Britain stands higher than 
it has stood at any time since the 
Ws ae 

Ramsay Rampant. As Sir Austen 
resumed his seat, famed Laborite 
Leader Ramsay Macdonald pounced 
venomously upon his last words: 
“I am very much inclined to allow 
the laurels which the right honor- 
able gentleman has just placed up- 
on his own head to remain there 
without question. ... 

“T never heard a more self-com- 
placent speech in my life. 

“The most charitable thing I 
can say about it is that he evi- 
dently reads no newspapers and 


does not Know opinion in other 
nations. . .%. 

“We have just witnessed one of 
the most tragic failures British 
diplomacy has ever met. 

“It is doubtful now whether the 
League will survive.” 


Baldwin Soothing. Since the de- 
bate was waxing toward midnight, 
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Premier Stanley Baldwin arose to 
turn on the Government’s Conserva- 
tive steam roller in defense of Sir 
Austen. Humorously he _ twitted 
Mr. George with “clothing himself 
in an air of lachrymosity” and bas- 
ing his accusations upon “necro- 
mantic divinations of conversations 
which never occurred” (i.e., between 
Briand and Chamberlain). Finally 
he spread soothing words as with a 
trowel; implied that the League 
was none the worse for its “man- 
ifestation of human nature not 
wholly of a happy kind.” 

The fireworks over, a vote was 
taken. As the Baldwin steam roller 
crunched, Sir Austen was sustained 
325 to 136. None the less, his 
prestige has undoubtedly suffered. 
Quoth a wag: “Sir Austen may 
yet drown in his own pail of white- 
wash.” 


Sharp Exchange 


Right Honorable Members of the 
House of Commons listened last 
week like eager theatregoers to a 
sharp exchange of statements con- 
cerning the international debt situ- 
ation, which might easily be re- 
produced as a three-speech playlet. 


THE CAST 


Interlocutor—The Right Honor- 
able Philip Snowden, P.C.,* M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Macdonald Laborite Government 
(1924). 

Respondent—The Right Honor- 
able Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill, P.C.,* C.H.,+ Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the present 
Baldwin Conservative Government. 

Harlequin—John Joseph Jones, 
M.P. from West Ham, famed as 
“Jumping Jack Jones” (TIME, April 
7%, -1924). 

THE PLAYLET 


Mr. Snowden: “The _ financial 
record of France, during the last 
seven years especially, is one of 
the most discreditable in the his- 
tory of national finance. ... 

“France owes us nearly +£700,- 
000,000 and has made no attempt 
to meet her obligations. ... 

“France has never faced the 
question of taxing her people to 
meet her national requirements. By 
permitting France and Italy not 
to pay their debts while imposing 
on the British taxpayer the annual 
sums which those countries ought 
to pay, we are in fact subsidizing 
out of the pockets of the British 
the severe competition of France 
and Italy against British goods. 
We are paying America £34,000,- 
000 a year and this will rise to 
£38,000,000 a year. The amount 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to find for payment of the 
American debt represents nine- 
pence in the pound on the income 





*Privy Councilor. 
7Companion of Honor. 


tax, and will do so for the next 60 
years. 

“The United States is a friendly 
country and I do not wish to say 
anything which can be regarded as 
either disrespectful or disagreeable 





FORMER CHANCELLOR SNOWDEN 
“Out of British pockets ...” 


to that great country. But I want 
to put the facts. America came 
into the War two and a half years 
after its outbreak, and during that 
time she was very busily and very 
profitably engaged in making war 
material for the Allies.” 

Mr. Churchill: “Many of my 
Right Honorable friend’s accusa- 
tions are such that I agree with 
them as an individual, but must 
disagree with them as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer [Laughter]... . 

“It is a very remarkable fact 
that at the present moment the 
amount that the United States is 
receiving from Europe is approx- 
imately equal to the whole amount 
of reparations which Germany is 
paying. But distribution of the 
receipts from Germany and pay- 
ment to the United States are en- 
tirely different. The bulk of the 
receipts from Germany go to France, 
who at present is making no pay- 
ments on account of her debts, and 
the bulk of the payments to the 
United States is being made by 
Great Britain largely out of her 
own resources... . 

“We expect to obtain £12,500,000 
annually from France; we have a 
firm undertaking from Italy of 
£4,000,000 annually, and what may 
be collected from the minor powers 
is estimated at, say, £2,000,000. 
If Germany pays three-quarters of 
the reparations under the Dawes 
scheme, which seems a _ perfectly 
prudent and reasonable basis on 


which to found ourselves, that will 
be £15,000,000. 

“On this computation, which is 
a reasonable view of what may be 
obtained in the near, or not too 
distant, future, we should be re- 
ceiving almost £35,000,000 yearly. 


We at present are paying £30,000,- 


000 yearly to the United States. 
Probably by the time all this is 
fully gathered in we shall be pay- 
ing +£38,000,000, or be within a 
few years of having to pay it.... 

“Great Britain, that is to say, 
must pay to the U. S. £100,000 
daily (roughly half a million dol- 
lars) through three generations, 
constituting the most stupendous 
transaction in history. ... [More- 
over] reparations from the devas- 
tated and war-stricken countries of 
Europe will pass in an unbroken 
stream across the Atlantic to the 
wealthy and prosperous and great 
republic. 

“I believe these facts will not 
pass out of the minds of any re- 
sponsible persons either in the 
United States or Europe.” 

Jumping Jack Jones: “Hurray! 
Britannia rules the waves! Britan- 
nia won the War!” 


. 7 . 


Simultaneously with these pro- 
nouncements, the U. S. Secretary 
of the Treasury was speaking upon 
the same subject at Philadelphia. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


FRANCE 


La Semaine du Parlement 


As the week opened, Finance 
Minister Péret commenced to jug- 
gle in earnest with the incredibly 
complicated fiscal problems  be- 
queathed to him by Premier Bri- 
and’s last two Finance Ministers, 
MM. Loucheur and Doumer (TIME, 
Dec. 7 et seq.). From the addi- 
tional taxes voted during the Dou- 
mer régime, M. Péret figured that 
he might derive 1,600,000,000 
francs. He estimated that by still 
further drastic governmental econ- 
omies he could save 500,000,000 
frances. There remained a deficit 
variously estimated at between 3 
and 4 billion francs. To meet it, 
M. Péret proposed to the Cham- 
ber Finance Commission: 

1) An increase in the hated 
“business turnover tax” from 1.3% 
to 2%. Said M. Péret: “This 
is the only imposable tax which 
will meet the situation.” None 
the less it was recalled that all the 
political parties in the Chamber 
pledged themselves to repeal this 
tax at the last election and have 
demonstrated time and again that 
they dare not raise it for fear 
of their constituents. 

2) A poll tax scaled like the in- 
come tax and amounting to be- 
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tween 60 and 1,500 francs a head. 
After deliberating for some days, 

the Committee continued in doubt 

as to whether it would not be a 

mere waste of time to send a 

measure against which so many De- 

— were pledged into the Cham- 
Tr. 


“Sucettes.” Meanwhile the De- 
puties continued their incredibly 
fatuous byplay. M. le Docteur 
Adolphe Pinard, Professeur a la 
Faculté de Médecine, Membre de 
l’Academie de Médecine, Officier de 
la Legion d’ Honneur, Dean of the 
Chamber, arose and literally di- 
verted his peers with a _ baby’s 
“comforter.” Said he in a fine 
burst of oratory: “For two years— 
two years!—I have striven for the 
opportunity which is now mine. 
During that time and for years 
previously many of the infants 
of France have teethed upon a vile 
form of rubber nipple attached 
to a ring. In short upon a 
sucette. ... 

“How many of them have thus 
conveyed germs into their little 
mouths? How many have contract- 
ed adenoids through straining at 
the sucette? I do not know, my 
friends! . . . [But] after two 
years’ silence I place before this 
Chamber a bill forbidding the 
manufacture of the sucette.”’ 

Delighted at this really “safe” 
issue, the Deputies rose to support 
An un- 
identified Deputy shouted: “Don’t 
you know that if you take their 
sucettes away, they'll suck their 
dirty fingers?” Incensed, the spon- 
sor of the bill replied: “At least, 
Monsieur, the little ones cannot 
swallow their fingers and choke 
to death, as often happens when a 
sucette becomes lodged in ‘the 
throat.” 

Thenceforward the debate pro- 
ceeded to a smashing climax, amid 
which the Deputies stigmatized and 
condemned the sucette by the tre- 
mendous majority of 370 to 153. 
Apparently warmed to action, the 
Chamber soon airily passed a sec- 
tion of the completely unbalanced 
budget, 415 to 128. 

The tax measures were put off 
another week, 


Malvy. Minister of Interior 
Louis Malvy departed for Nice dur- 
ing the week, there to recuperate 
from the shock to his nerves caused 
when he was ruthlessly attacked 
in the Chamber (TIME, March 29) 
and fainted dead away. It was 
later rumored that he would re- 
sign. Thus M. Briand was placed 
in a slightly better position for 
conciliating the potent enemies of 
Malvy on the Right, who want him 
out of the Cabinet at all costs. 
His equally important friends on 
the Left found themselves in a 
position to let him slip out under 
the age-old cloak of diplomats, 
“illness,” 


Le Braz 


That fighting son of Brittany, 
Premier Aristide Briand, mourned 
last week at the death of another 
great Breton, a man less famous 





Port LE Braz 
--- sang of Brittany 


but perhaps more beloved, M. Ana- 
tole le Braz, “the Bard of Brit- 
tany.” 


Anatole le Braz was born 67 
years ago in the very heart of the 
Breton peninsula and of parents 
so close to the soil that they did 
not even speak French—a language 
still regarded as unmelodious and 
effete by the simple Breton wood- 
cutters and charcoal burners among 
whom M. le Braz grew up. 

At ten years of age he was sent 
to school at Saint-Brieuc, and pro- 
gressed with commendable swift- 
ness to a degree at the Sorbonne. 
After seven years of university 
work in Paris, he returned to Brit- 
tany, to an old manor house at 
Quimper, where he often welcomed 
the local peasantry and fishermen, 
warming their hearts by his love 
of the things they loved and list- 
ening by the hour to their tales. 


For 14 years he taught in the 
Lycée at Quimper and gradually 
he translated the old songs of Brit- 
tany into modern French. The day 
eame when his Chansons de la 
Bretagne was crowned by _ the 
Académie Francaise. M. le Braz 
emerged from his retirement to 
find that he had earned and won a 
name. 

Twenty times the Government of 
France paid tribute to his tact and 
learning by sending him to foreign 
countries on cultural missions. He 
lectured at Harvard in 1906, at 
Columbia in 1915 and several times 
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visited both the U. S. and Canada 
during the intervening years. It 
was while lecturing at Columbia 
in 1915 that he married his first 
American wife, Miss Henrietta S. 
Porter of Annapolis, who died in 
1919. In 1921 he married Miss 
Mabel Davison of Manhattan, sis- 
ter to the late Henry P. Davison, 
famed banker. He died at Men- 
tone, French Riviera, universally 
honored among scholars and be- 
loved on two continents for his 
warm, compelling charm. 


In the Night? 


An old man trudged briskly into 
the library of the Senate, last week. 
There he demanded one of the 
obscurer works of Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe. The old man’s 
whiskers drooped and his oily skin 
erinkled in little gleaming lines. 
His short stature and bulky form 
were nondescript, commonplace. 
Yet at the sound of his imperi- 
ous voice the librarian looked up 
and started back. The eyes and 
bearing of M. Georges Eugéne 
Benjamin Adrien Clémenceau have 
ever compelled instant respect and 
usually instant obedience. 

Gradually the 84-year-old “Tiger” 
softened, as several veteran Sena- 
tors strolled in. Grouped about him, 
they inquired after his failing 
health. “Que faites-vous, mon cher 
M. Clémenceau?” they asked, espy- 
ing the volume of Goethe. 

Enigmatically he smiled at them: 
“No one shall ever know what I 
do now, mes amis. ... 

“No one shall know even when 
I die. I have made all arrange- 
ments so that the final illness 
which must come will be kept se- 
GPOG. + +. « 

“Some fine morning La France 
will awake to find that old Clé- 
menceau has been in his grave for 
a fortnight.” 

One of the Senators wrung his 
hand: “La France will mourn you 
long, M. Clémenceau. As her most 
gallant champion, have you the 
heart to abandon her thus in the 
night?” 


GERMANY 
Tirpitz Roused 


Had Neptune risen from the 
vasty deep last week and climbed 
the tribune of the German Reichstag 
wearing a double nannygoat beard, 
the sensation could scarcely have 
exceeded that caused by the “maid- 
en speech” of Grand Admiral Al- 
fred Friedrich von Tirpitz. 

The 77-year-old “Father of the 
U-Boats” is ordinarily content to 
recline at ease on one of the ex- 
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treme Fascist benches inthe Reichs- 
tag. There he is sometimes ob- 
served to nod. More often he 
strokes and fondles his forked 
beard, remembering, no doubt, how 
he was forced to resign as Grand 
Admiral by the Kaiser (1916) and 
obliged to take refuge in Switz- 
erland after the War _ because 
of German popular resentment* 
against him as the instigator of 
Germany’s eventually disastrous 
U-boat policy. Such memories, per- 
haps, have taught him to keep 
silent. Brt last week he rose to 
flay the Government for its con- 
ciliatory policy toward Locarno 
and the League. Trembling with 
intensity and striking the desk be- 
fore him with a frail clenched 
hand, he demanded the withdrawal 
of Germany’s_ application™ for 
League membership and the aban- 
donment of the Locarno Pacts: 
“Beware! Oh, beware! The Gov- 
ernment’s ruinous policy is leading 
us straight into complete depend- 
ence upon France!” 

Stresemann’s Apologia. Speaking 
for the Government, Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann reviewed _ at 
length the whole course of the re- 
cent negotiations at Geneva (TIME, 
March 22 et seq.) which resulted in 
the adjournment of the League 
without admitting Germany. 

“One thing the German delega- 
tion achieved was that, in all the 
discussion about where the blame 
for failure lay, nobody blamed 
Germany. I know how many tele- 
grams advising us to leave Geneva 
were sent from home. I think we 
might have harvested very cheap 
laurels by coming home. But by 
remaining we won recognition of 
our blamelessness. .. . 

“Before and during the War we 
frequently made the mistake of 
underestimating the importance of 
public sentiment as a world factor. 
If that was a mistake at the zenith 
of our power, it would have repre- 
sented nothing less than a crime in 
our present situation.” 

Fascist Deputy von Graefe bel- 


lowed: “Bah! These trick expla- 
nations! You are doing parlor 
tricks!” 


Pounding with clenched fist, Dr. 
Stresemann shouted back: “I will 
not stand for such impertinence!” 
Recovering his usual calm, he con- 
cluded: 

“We are glad that the standpoint 


*Before the War he was a_ national 
hero, because he was felt to be creating 
the navy with which Germany’ would 
crush the British fleet and dominate the 
world. The populace turned against him 
when it was seen that the new German 
navy had only served to drive England 
into the arms of France, her traditional 
foe; and when it was realized that von 
Tirpitz’s ‘“‘ruthless” submarine policy had 
similarly estranged the neutral world 
from Germany. His labors to erect Ger- 
many as a sea power were indeed pro- 
digious, ruthless, unremittent. He has 
been called the child of the navy, with 
the implication that Wilhelm II was it» 
parent. In reality he sired both the navy 
proper and the U-boat. 





GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
“Beware! Oh Beware!” 


of all the powers concerned was 
that the Locarno policy must be 
continued. ... 

“Tt has been said: ‘There goes 
German Michel to Geneva. What 
can he be but a fifth wheel, a 
satellite of France?’ 

“That is certainly inaccurate. 
What is happening is a struggle 
for our proper position in the 
League, and now that the League 
has taken the stand that it wants 
to have Germany join, this strug- 
gle must be continued... . 

“It is my opinion that the re- 
cent League crisis was due mostly 
to the fact that through Germany’s 
entry the League as an _ instru- 
ment of the victor states would be 
basically altered. ... 

“Germany faces a decision as 
to whether, owing to this League 
crisis, her fundamental attitude 
toward the League _ should be 
changed.” 

Promptly Chancellor Luther arose 


and shook Dr. Stresemann by the 
hand. Next day the Chancellor 
himself spoke* to much the same 
effect, and the Government received 
an emphatic vote of confidence by 
a show of hands. 


. . . 


Interfraternal Hindenburg 


President von Hindenburg made 
a donation of 100,000 marks 
($23,800). He traveled to Cologne 
and personally chipped it into a 
fund now being raised to restore 
the great Cathedral.t As he jour- 
neyed through the recently evacu- 
ated First Rhineland Zone (TIME, 
Feb. 15), crowds of cheering Rhine- 
landers met him at every station. 

At the ancient University of 
Bonn, some 20 miles farther up 
the Rhine, a dignified faculty made 
him a Doctor of Political Science; 
an irrepressible student body 
elected him to membership in its 
Interfraternity Council. 


‘* Bottoms Up!”’ 


“Let not the housewife whose hus- 
band comes a bit unsteadily home 
point at him the finger of scorn, 
for if he has been drinking Ger- 
man wine he has done a patriotic 
duty and he may well smite his 
breast and proudly assert the fact.” 

“Formerly all true Germans 
were called upon to lay down their 
lives upon the field of battle, which 
they gladly did. Todav I call upon 
every patriot to drink more wine!” 

Thus, at a mass meeting, last 
week, in dauntless fighting terms 
did President Matheus of I falz 
Province summon sturdy topers to 
rescue the winelands of the Rhine 
and Moselle from “the incipient 
necessity of their being planted 
with noxious tomatoes and cabbage 
plants.” 

Despite the announcement of 
“National Beer Week” at Berlin, 
it appears that a state of overpro- 
duction exists in the German alco- 
holic beverage industry. The 600,- 
000 workers who toil to produce 
and distribute German beer, and 
the countless peasants who _ tend 
German vines, were informed last 
week through numerous propaganda 
agencies that only the most deter- 


*During the speech Fascist Deputy 
Stoehr was called to order for shouting: 
“You better go to a sanitarium!’’ Next 


day he “apologized” by declaring that 
his words were “not intended as an _ in- 
sult but as a serious comment on _ the 
Chancellor’s nervous condition.” 

+One of the finest and purest monuments 
in the always somewhat “wire drawn” 
German Gothic style. In its tower swings 
the enormous Kaiserglocke, a bell weighing 
27 tons and cast from captured French 
cannon. Beneath the choir is buried the 
heart of Marie de Medici, Queen-consort 
and Queen-regent of France, who died at 
Cologne after being exiled by Richelieu. 
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mined imbibing can remedy the sit- 
uation. 

In Coblenz alone 97 wine mak- 
ers were declared to have mort- 
gaged their crops. There a few 
desperate vintners met to consider 
the advisability of an appeal to 
President Coolidge. They were 
vexed when informed that the Pres- 
ident could not suspend the U. S. 
prohibition laws to rescue the hard 
pressed German producer. They 
were outraged when William E. 
(“Pussyfoot”) Johnson, famed itin- 
erant U. S. dry crusader, arrived 
at Berlin, last week and predicted: 
“Within 25 years Germany will 
have become .so dry they will be 
putting the last steins in mu- 
seums.” 


ITALY 


‘* Duty to Matteotti’’ 


A bloodstained motor car was 
trundled last week into the court- 
yard of the tiny Court of Assizes 
at Chieti among the Abruzzi hills. 
In that car had been murdered 
Giacomo Matteotti, millionaire, So- 
cialist, Deputy, a man marked by 
all Fascists as the foe of Benito 
Mussolini (TIME, June 23, 1924). 
From the spark of tragedy ignited 
by his death a powder train of 
suspicion flamed toward Mussolini 
and was barely stifled without 
blowing up the Fascist party. The 
entire Aventine Opposition walked 
out of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies and has not returned,* as 
a protest against both the crime 
itself and the ruthless methods of 
suppressing the scandal adopted by 
Fascismo. Not long ago (TIME, 
Oct. 19), Premier Mussolini cried: 
“When the slayers of Matteotti 
are tried, the trial will be Fas- 
cismo’s greatest triumph!” 

The trial (Time, March 29) 
ended last week with the convic- 
tion of three men for the “unin- 
tentional murder” of Matteotti. 
They were sentenced to pay the 
costs of the trial and to suffer 
two and a half monthst of im- 
prisonment. Two of their alleged 
accomplices went scot free. Twen- 
ty alleged instigators of the crime, 
several of them high officials of 
the Fascist party, did not so much 
as appear during the proceedings, 
since they had been whitewashed 
of all guilt by the recent gen- 
eral amnesty. Finally the widow 
of Signor Matteotti refused to 
take any part in the trial, which 

*Except to attend a memorial Service for 
the late Queen Mother (Time, Jan. 18), 
after which they were assaulted by the 


Fascists and kicked down the Chamber 
stairs. 

+The sentences were nominally for 6 
years, 11 months and 20 days. From this 
four years was subtracted automatically by 
the last general amnesty, and the remain- 
ing subtraction was made because the men 
have already been imprisoned for over a 
year awaiting trial. 
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OGDEN HAGGERTY HAMMOND 


Four golden coaches followed his. 
(see SPAIN) 


her lawyers declared “judicially and 
morally nil.” 

In these circumstances, impar- 
tial commentators were happily 
spared the necessity of sharp criti- 
cism by the fact that the “summing 
up” of the defense attorneys was 
of such a character as to brand 
their clients irretrievably before 
the world. 

Farinacci. Jurists who opined 
that nothing could surpass in left- 
handedness the defense just quoted, 
blinked wide-eyed as the chief de- 
fense barrister, Deputy Farinacci, 
the personal friend of Mussolini 
and Secretary General to the Fas- 
cist party, boldly cast aside all pre- 
tense that this was a murder trial 
and not a mere political white- 
washing. He shouted: “Why was 
Matteotti kidnaped? For person- 
al reasons or for private venge- 
ance? No. Matteotti was kid- 
naped because he gravely offended 
Italy’s collective sentiment of pa- 
triotism, because he undermined 
our national solidarity, because he 
was outspoken in his praise of 
the enemy of the State during the 
War, because he insulted that 
which a majority of the nation 
venerates and respects. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, do, your 
duty. I ask for no clemency for 
Dumini. I will not remind you 
to what martyrdom, to what vile 
defamation, to what wicked pro- 
vocations we Fascisti were continu- 
ously subjected for months after 
Matteotti’s disappearance. I will 
not remind you of the suffering 
of our mothers and our children 
when we blackshirts daily left 
our houses without knowing 
whether we would return. I will 
not mention the tears of the 
mothers. the 


relatives of the 
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martyrs to our cause, when at the 
moment they thought their sacrifices 
might have been made in vain. 
ask you only to do your duty.” 

Since both judge and jury were 
Fascists, the latter were not in 
doubt as to where their duty lay. 
By way of showing that they un- 
derstood exactly what was wanted, 
the jurors inserted a special clause 
in their verdict specifically declar- 
ing that Matteotti did not meet his 
death in consequence of his Par- 
liamentary activities. Thus, of- 
ficiaily, the crime was wiped clean 
of every atom of politics. 


SPAIN 


August Reception 


In Madrid, Mr. Ogden Haggerty 
Hammond, President of the Ho- 
boken Terminal Co., rode in a 
golden coach. The coach received 
its first coat of gilt in the 16th 
Century; so did four other coaches 
which rumbled after. 

In Ambassador Ogden Haggerty 
Hammond’s coach rode Count Vel- 
le, whose duty was to introduce 
the new U. S. Ambassador to. 
Spain to H. M. Alphonso XIII, 
a vital, resolute young man with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

The golden coaches jolted past 
crowds which would have cried 
“Long live Mr. Ogden Haggerty 
Hammond!” if they had known 
his name. Behind trotted a squad- 
ron of the royal cavalry. 

At the Plaza Del Almeria, the 
courtyard of the Royal Palace, a 
regiment of the Madras Hussars 
of Pavia was drawn up in honor 
of the Ambassador. Count Velle 
conducted him within. There Al- 
phonso received him with the maj- 
esty of a sovereign, with the hand- 
clasp of a good fellow. 


JAPAN 


Cheaper, Swifter 


Citizens of the U. S. and Japan 
viewed with keenly awakened in- 
terest last week the possibility that 
the press rate between the U. S. 
and Japan may soon be reduced 
from 27c a word to 10c a word 
through the efforts of the United 


Press Associations co-operating 
with the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Mr. K. A. Bickel, President of 
the United Press, called attention 
to the fact that’ ten years ago, 
when the press rate between Man- 
hattan and Buenos Aires was 22c 
a word, the United Press carried 
an average of only 300 words a 
day to South America, whereas at 
the present rate of 10c a word it 
carries over 7,000 words a day. 
Should the Japanese Government 
ratify an agreement recently 
placed before it by the officials of 
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the Radio Corporation of America 
the volume of news carried will 
almost certainly double many times. 

Since one of the chief obstacles 
to U. S.-Japanese accord has been 
the lack of mutual understanding 
fostered by the absence of cheap 
and rapid intercommunication, the 
progress of this development is 
eagerly awaited. 


Fighting Premier 


Deputies of the Imperial Diet 
hurled Gargantuan phonetic se- 
quences at one another in a loud 
and angry tone. In the galleries, 
fist fights were of frequent occur- 
rence. The Kensei-kai and the 
Seiyu-kai (chief political parties) 
were at it again, with the Seiyu- 
honto alternately baiting and en- 
couraging both. There was draw- 
ing to a close perhaps the stormiest 
session of the Imperial Diet in 
many years. 

Reijiro Wakatsuki. Above the 
squabbling undersized Deputies tow- 
ered an old man, six feet in his 
stockings, who is still the amateur 
jiu-jitsu champion of Japan despite 
his 60 years. As a schoolboy he 
won the same title in archery, fenc- 
ing, running, rowing, tennis and 
baseball. After graduating “summa 
cum laude” with a law degree from 
the Imperial University at Tokyo 
(1892), he entered the Imperial 
Department of Finance as one of its 
lowest clerks, quickly vaulted to the 
complete superintendence of the 
Tax Bureau and was sent to Paris, 
London and Manhattan after the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) to 
negotiate loans for reconstruction 
and refund the Japanese war debt 
—in all of which activities he was 
phenomenally successful. 

Returning to Japan, he was re- 
warded by the late Prince Katsura. 
founder of the Kensei-kai (the 
present Government party), who 
made him Vice Minister of Finance 
but allowed him entirely to deter- 
mine the policy of that department 
while himself holding the title of 
Finance Minister as a mere adorn- 
ment to that of Premier. 

When the Katsura Government 
fell, he entered the House of 
Peers,* became Finance Minister. 

While serving in this post. he 
associated himself with the great 
Viscount Kato, then Foreign Min- 
ister; and together they fostered 
the policy of bringing Japan into 
the War on the side of the Allies. 

Such is the status of Premier 
Reijiro Wakatsuki, successor to his 





*Its 400 odd members are divided into 
five classes: 1) Males of the Imperial 
Family who are of age; 2) Ordinary 
Princes and Marquises; 3) Counts, Vis- 
counts and Barons elected by their re- 
spective orders to the number of one-fifth 
or less of each; 4) Persons nominated by 
the Emperor for meritorious service; 5) 
Persons elected from among the largest 
taxpayers after being nominated by the 
Emperor. ‘ 








© Wide World 
PREMIER WAKATSUKI 
Poet . 


late friend and leader Premier Vis- 
count Kato (TIME, Feb. 8). With 
the passing of Kato the strength of 
the Kensei-kai has waned. Only 
by compromising with the Seiyu-kai 
has it been possible for Premier 
Wakatsuki to get action and roll 
up at the session just closed a for- 
midable list of: 

Measures Passed: 1) A 100% in- 
crease in the duty on wheat: 2) 
A 50% increase in the duty on 
flour; 3) Legislation blocking the 
enactment of  ultra- reactionary 
laws; 4) A law punishing black- 
mailers and blackmailees, if the 
latter allow themselves to be black- 
mailed; 5) The taking over by the 
Government of the Nishihara pri- 
vate loans to China; 6) The crea- 
tion of a subsidy on domestic pig 
iron and steel; 7) Large educational 
and small naval appropriations; 8) 
A tax on soft drinks. 

Measures Defeated: 1) A much 
bruited bill forbidding Occidental 
dancing in Japan. 2) The Govern- 
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ment bill reducing land taxes. 3) 
Several Opposition bills to impeach 
Premier Wakatsuki, who thankfully 
retired from the session to rest and 
pursue yet another of his hobbies: 
the writing of poetry. Once he 
wrote: 


I take a leaf from Yuan Hsien* 
Who even in poverty enjoyed sports; 
A lingering thought to Chen-pin,* 
Who, with high ideals and thoughts, 
Always refrained from self-laudation. 
As a statesman of fiery zeal 

I admire Clemenceau ; 

As a gentle-souled Premier, 

I respect Gladstone. 


CHINA 


Retreat, Coup 


Chinese mercenaries swarmed up 
from Shantung and down from 
Manchuria. They united near the 
mouth of the great river Pei, and 
forced other Chinese mercenaries 
who were attempting to obstruct 
them (TIME, March 22) to abandon 
their positions and flee up the 
river toward Tientsin and Peking. 
Within a few days the invading 
mercenaries had taken  Tientsin, 
with its 750,000 inhabitants, its 
5,301 foreign residents, including 
542 U. S. citizens. Late despatches 
indicated that the defeated mercen- 
aries had retreated almost to Pek- 
ing. 

Who Paid? Carnal observers 
displayed a pardonable curiosity as 
to who had hired all the soldiers 
in question. They were informed 
that these mercenaries subsist very 
largely by plundering as they go 
along but are nominally financed 
and directed by that perennial trio 
of Super-Tuchuns (really super- 
bandits) Feng, Chang and Wu. 
(TIME, March 1, et ante.) 

The retreating forces were those 
of Feng. As they fell back the 
grip which he has held for so long 
upon Peking seemed slipping. The 
united advancing armies were those 
of Chang and Wu, respectively the 
chieftain of Manchuria and Cen- 
tral China. 

White Coup. Despatches reported 
that the Red Chinese Bolshevist 
Government at Canton was over- 
thrown by reactionary White forces 
backed by prominent Chinese, in- 
cluding General Chang Kai-shek and 
Dr. C. C. Wu. Before this de- 
velopment, the Canton Hospital, 
founded 90 years ago by U. S. 
Dr. Parkes, was closed by Red 
troops after undergoing a_ state 
of siege, in which many patients 
starved to death owing to the im- 
possibility of getting proper food 
through to them. No foreigners 
were reported among the dead. 





*Semi-legendary Chinese statesmen. 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Chief Thing. The penchant 
of the Theatre Guild for digging 
up stray sensations from the Con- 
tinent continues. This ‘play has 
been given in most foreign centres 
and arose in Russia. It is by one 
Nicholas Evreinov, and he was 
lured hither by the Guild, among 
other people, to stage his own play. 

It seems doubtful whether The 
Chief Thing will be a sensation 
here. It is strange and_ too 
mixed up for the populace. Per- 
haps it is too resolutely _cheer- 
ful for the great minds, which 
are not used to cheerful things 
from Russia any more than Russia 
itself is used to them. 

Life is entirely theatrical and 
illusory, argues the playwright. He 
brings to earth the apocalyptic 
Paraclete, incarnated as a Ss. 
producer whose stage is the world. 
This curious person, whose good 
works have already led him to com- 
mit trigamy, engages a band of 
actors to enter a dismal lodging 
house and play roles necessary to 
the happiness of the various in- 
mates. At the end, instead of re- 
solving his ingenious complications, 
Evreinov tosses the play in the air 
for the audience to finish as it likes 
and the actors leap across the foot- 
lights into “real life.” A good 
Guild cast is supplemented by Mc- 
Kay Morris and Estelle Winwood. 


What’s The Big Idea? Connois- 
seurs of brilliance in line and per- 
formance will remember The Boom- 
erang. Martha Hedman was a 
major item in the brilliance of per- 
formance. She has since retired 
and makes her reappearance as a 
playwright. She has collaborated 
with her husband, Henry A. House, 
on this comedy. It is about a 
helter-skelter household of three 
old musicians and a young one. The 
old musicians did not like the girl 
that suddenly appeared among 
them, and the young one did. The 
old ones changed their minds by 
the last act. Both play and pe~- 
no may were of only mild excel- 
ence. 


Schweiger. Franz Werfel has 
recently become the most fought 
over playwright. Either you liked 
Goat Song or you did not and 
either way you were willing to 
commit mayhem to support your 
view. That first play of his to 
be given here has now gone its 
way and been replaced by a more 
penetrating because more personal 
tragedy. Unfortunately it is not 
the canny theatrical stimulant that 
the first play was. You can believe 
it more thoroughly but you will 
not be so excited. The word 
“airless” has been applied and best 
fits the entertainment. 

Jacob Ben-Ami plays a man 


whose murder of a child haunts 
him through life. There is a 
grotesque and fearsome figure of 
a healer who shrives the poor un- 
happy man but cannot kill the 
spectre. The third personality is 
$ 





BEN-AMI 
Most magnificently accomplished 


the man’s wife. The great shock 
of the play is when she kills the 
man’s and her own child by abor- 
tion. 

The wife is played by Ann Hard- 
ing, the excessively blond young 
woman who has been spending 
most of her season in Stolen Fruit 
by the Italian, Dario Nicodemi. 
Miss Harding is becoming a better 
and better actress. Mr. Ben-Ami 
is, of course, one of the most mag- 
nificently accomplished performers 
of our theatre. It is unpleasant to 
ponder how difficult an evening 
Schweiger would have been with- 
out these two. 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


Lutu BeLLtE—Lenore Ulric in a 
startling concoction about a Ne- 
gro courtesan who graduated from 
Harlem to Paris. 

YounG Woopitry—The tribula- 
tions of a schoolboy whose first 
love is the wife of a faculty mas- 
ter. 

THE GREAT Gop BrowN—A stir- 
ring and occasionally obscure play 
by Eugene O’Neill discussing ex- 
pressionistically how an _ artistic 
spirit was submerged by modern 
competition. 

Craic’s Wire—Chrystal Herne 


giving a keen portrait of a woman 
whose home bécame a sanctum in 
which even a husband had no place. 

THE WIispD0M TootH—Glowing 
fantasy about a poor clerk who 
became a boy again for a few 
hours. 

CYRANO DE  BERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden’s more or less annual re- 
vival of Rostand’s classic story of 
a man who made love for his more 
handsome friend. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and a highly polished 
troupe in a story of stolen pearls 
in the English nobility. 

THE BUTTER AND Ecc MAN—The 
last few weeks of the tale of $20,- 
000 behind the scenes in a Broad- 
way show. 

Is Zat So?—Prizefighters and 
society rub elbows and marvel at 
each other’s vocabularies. 


MUSICAL 


Good figures, good fun and good 
voices are supplied in these: Tip- 
Toes, Sunny, Artists and Models, 
The Cocoanuts, The Vagabond 
King, The Student Prince and No, 
No, Nanette. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Barrier. Rex Beach’s old 
novel has been strenuously resus- 
citated with icebergs, shipwrecks 
and Lionel Barrymore, all good. It 
is an Alaskan tale with an army 
captain and a half-breed girl in 
the centre of the screen most of 
the time. Stone, sea water and 
primitive emotions make sound 
routine melodrama. 


The New Klondike. Thomas 
Meighan has succeeded in getting 
a good story. It tells of a major- 
league baseball player in the spring 
training camps of Florida. He is 
a pitcher who gets fired and 
plunges into real estate. There is 
of course a girl. Ring Lardner is 
the author, contributing his shrewd 
and humorous observations on base- 
ball players’ foibles gathered in his 
old days as a sports writer. 


Desert Gold. Zane Grey has con- 
tributed another hair-raiser, in 
which a sand storm is a vast fea- 
ture. It deals with the dangers 
surrounding a girl who lived on 
the edge of a Western desert, and 
how a brave lieutenant of cavalry 
(Neil Hamilton) preserved her from 
them. Western pictures, like West- 
ern sandwiches,* are much _ the 
same everywhere and good if you 
like them. 


*A western sandwich is a ham and onion 
omelet with bread above and below. 
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1 went to luncheon with Mrs. Alice C. 
Experiment Henniger, local music teacher (who 


From Mexico to Manhattan not 
long ago came Julian Carrillo, com- 
poser, onetime director of Mexico’s 
national -conservatory. Composer 
Carrillo has a system all his own. 
He has. substituted numbers for 
notes, written music in quarter, 
eighth and 16th tones, and perfected 
instruments to play them—an 
“arpacitera” or harp zither, having 
97 tones within the octave in sub- 
divisions of 16ths; a French horn, 
made in Manhattan, that plays 
16ths; an “octavina” that plays 
eighths; a guitar that plays quar- 
ters; and an ordinary cello and 
violin on which were played quar- 
ters and eighths. Last week the 
League of Composers gave a con- 
cert in Manhattan, presented among 
other things, Composer Carrillo’s 


“Sonata Quasi Fantasia,” with 
Composer Carillo as conductor. 
Critics, interested, found little 


beauty in the Sonata, saw, however, 
definite possibilities in Composer 
Carrillo’s system, commended it as 
an experiment. 


In Little Rock 


A stair creaked. ... 

The sound rang through the 
empty house like a shout. On the 
dim stairway a shoe was hastily 
withdrawn from the articulate 
board; a girl crouched against the 
balusters listening. The noise had 
been her own fault, but she was 
too bundled up to move altogether 
without clumsiness; she had on two 
dresses, one under the other; there 
was a package under her arm. 
No echo answered her mistep. She 
could smell the chlorides from the 
bathroom under the staircase; she 
could hear far away, the day’s 
first milk-train chuff and clank 
on its siding Stealthily, with infi- 
nite precautRm, she put out her 
foot and took another step. 

Thus Mary Lewis, an orphan, 
ran away from her adopted pa- 
rents—the Rev. and Mrs.. William 
Fitch of Little Rock, Ark.—to be- 
come a chorus girl. The stair 
that creaked in that breathless 
dawn seven years ago still creaks, 
loudly and efficiently, as people 
pass up and down on _ household 
business. But last week Mary 
Lewis, current sensation of the 
Metropolitan Opera company and 
supreme example of What May 
Happen to a Chorus Girl, went 
back to Little Rock. 

Governor Terral of Arkansas and 
Mayor Charles F. Moyer in high 
hats met her at the Capitol and 
handed her the keys of the city 
while a fine crowd applauded. She 
held an informal reception for 
her girlhood friends in the Gov- 
ernor’s reception room; then she 





discovered her voice). At five 
o’clock she was‘ guest of honor at 
a high green tea of the Henniger 
School of Music; next day she 
gave a concert at the Little Rock 





THE GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 
. wished she could stay 


High School (which she used to 
attend when she could steal a 
morning from the Pastor’s house- 
work) ; she shook hands with every- 
body at a reception given in her 
honor at the finest hotel in Little 
Rock. Governor Terral said: 

“It is with the greatest feeling 
of pride that I welcome 
you to the city to which you have 
brought . ..so much fame... 
and I only wish it were possible 
for you... to stay with us al- 
WR oma 

Mary Lewis smiled. She was a 
woman of the world now. And 
yet—when Mary Lewis had tried 
to render “Home Sweet Home” at 
her concert, some of the song 
had seemed to cause her throat 
a strange contraction. Maybe it 
was the air, maybe it was the 
thought that she lived in Little 
Rock no longer, but right in the 
middle of that most optimistic of 


songs Mary Lewis broke down, 
wept. 
Forecasts 


In London next month is sched- 
uled to arrive the film version of 
Der Rosenkavalier, charming Vien- 
nese opera by Richard Strauss. 
Last week came the announcement 
that Herr Strauss would not let it 
travel alone, that he himself would 
bring it, see that it had proper ac- 
commodations, himself stand in the 


orchestra pit, interpret his own 
score to the flickering accompani- 
ment of the bewigged splendors of 
an old Vienna. 


It is the vogue now for coura- 
geous wives to carry on with the 
work laid aside by eminent hus- 
bands. Last week Mrs.. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, widow of the impresario, 
announced that she would attempt 
to fulfill her husband’s “most cher- 
ished wish,” would bring to the 
U. S. next fall a complete French 
ensemble to produce grand and 
light opera, would present first in 
Manhattan, then in other important 
cities, several French novelties 
which have been given lately in 
Paris and Monte Carlo in addition 
to such standard works as Carmen, 
Louise, Salome, Thais, Faust, 
Manon, Zaza, Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, Romeo et Juliette and 
Sappho. 


Maria Jeritza arrived in Manhat- 
tan one morning last week after 
an extended concert tour, sang for 
the first time that evening over the 
radio, said a gracious goodbye to a 
million listeners-in and sailed two 
hours later for Europe. Her sea- 
son’s earnings were estimated at 
approximately $120,000 — $60,000 
for 16 weeks of opera at the Metro- 
politan, $40,000 for concerts, $20,000 
from Victor record royalties and 
additional “items.” She directed 
that any damages recovered from 
her $25,000 suit against the Cohen 
Brothers, cigar manufacturers of 
the Bronx, for using her name on a 
cigar band, be given to charity. 





ART 





Venus 


Last week the Ferargil Galleries 
offered for sale a statuet of Venus 
which has been kept obscure for 
many years in the gallery of a 
Manhattan collector. It is the 
work, experts say, of Praxiteles* 
—a figure twelve inches high rep- 
resenting the goddess rising from 
a broken wave. The arms, beauti- 
fully modeled, are intact; the legs 
are gone below the thighs; the 
lovely, epicene face is turned toward 
the shoulder. Was Phryne the 
model? Was the pose inspired by 
the famous painting by Appeles? 
All that is known is that a peasant 
dug it up in a brown field near 
Benghasi in 1902. Ferargil prices 
it at $125,000. 


*Only one original of Praxiteles, the 
Hermes, can be positively identified, but 
the manner is well known. 





You may think you have 
.. but have you 7 


Most motorists today realize the superiority of the All-Steel 
automobile body... 


Many mistakenly believe they have the protection of All-Steel, 
simply because the body of their car has a metal surface. This is 
a natural misapprehension. 


Let us make it clear. There are two kinds of automobile bodies. 
One is a framework of wood, covered by a sheathing of metal. 
To the eye, it appears to be All-Steel. Yet underneath are the 
wooden parts — splintering in collision . . . warping out of shape 
and causing squeaks and rattles. And bulky, wooden cornerposts 
obstruct your view of the road. 


.. The other is the All-Steel Body, the Budd Body. This is 
steel through and through —a single, welded unit of steel. Steel 
on the surface — steel inside. All-Steel! Fireproof! And with 
slender cornerposts which permit full, free vision of the road. 


The Budd All-Steel, Full-Vision Body is the greatest protection 
ever devised to prevent personal injury if an accident occurs. 
With 20,000,000 cars crowding the roads . . . with the safety of 
yourself, your dear ones, involved .. . can you afford to be mis- 
taken about the kind of protection given by your car? 


Be certain! See that your next car is equipped with a body 
entirely of steel —the All-Stee! Body, by Budd. 


“ “ “ 


Philade 'phia {] spwarD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING co. } Detroit 


Originators of the All-Steel 
Automobile Body 








Gastrogen Tablets 
never stop digestion 


by going too far! 





great objection which can be urged 
against so many digestive remedies. 


They very a relieve indigestion, 


Gene Tablets are free from the one 


“*heartburn”’ and gas. They correct acidity, but 
there they stop. They do not interfere with the 
normal, healthy process of digestion itself. 

There they differ radically from bicarbonate 
of soda and preparations contaiuing it. For with 
alkalies of this class, your stomach is often bur- 
dened with an alkaline residue which prevents 
it from digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets work in a 
different way! 


t-acidity is overcome, once the distress 
is gone, ‘he stomach remains “‘in neutral."’ Na- 
ture quickly restores the correct amount of mild 
acidity (1-5 of one per cenc) and any amount of 
Gastrogen remaining rests inert and passes 
through the system unchanged. 
Your indigestion vanishes quickly, your 
**heartburn’”’ and distress is rapidly overcome, 
and your stomach goes on in its normal work of 
digesting food without interference. 


a8 virtue of Gastrogen Tablets is that 
once 


Gastrogen Tablets 
are pleasant and harmless 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effective. 
They combat digestive disturbances without re- 
tarding digestion. They are pleasant to taste. 
They purify the breath and they are very prompt 
in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

— to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
— 
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For Adults 


While some of our intellectuals 
have contented themselves with 
classifying and ridiculing “morons,” 
“yokels,” “boobs” and “babbitts,” 
others have devoted constructive 
mental energy to solving the in- 





Dr. FREDERICK KEPPEL 


. » “consecutive study for its 
own sake” 


eluctable problem of the country’s 
cultural amelioration. One such is 
Dr. Frederick Keppel of Manhat- 
tan, onetime Columbia University 
dean, onetime third assistant secre- 
tary of war, onetime foreign chief 
for the Red Cross, onetime U. S. 
Commissioner in the International 
Chamber of Commerce, latterly 
(since 1923) president of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

In the current Yale Review, the 
leading article, “Education for 
Adults,” comes from his pen. It 
makes notable sense. 

With no idea of heralding or 
exhorting the millennium, he calls 
attention to the status and aims 
of a body of adults, five times as 
numerous as all registered U. S. 
college students, engaged more or 
less formally in educational study. 
He analyzes this body: 

A million and a half in 350 com- 
mercial correspondence schools. The 
type: predominantly male, aged 26, 
with two years of high schooling, 
living in a town of less than 100,- 
000, in a _ state with “superior 
educational spirit,” like Iowa. 

Over a million in night schools. 
The type: male and female, aged 
19%. Only 15% left. school for 
financial reasons, having simply 
“lost interest,” having returned to 
study because convinced by experi- 
ence that “education pays.” In Mil- 
waukee and Portland, Ore., 6% of 
the population goes to night school. 
The national proportion is 14%2%. 


Some 150,000 in university ex- 
tension courses.* The type: a 
woman teacher aged 30, studying 
Romance languages, English, math- 
ematics, history. California and 
North Carolina are her habitat. 

Some 100,000 in Y. M. C. A. 
courses; 130,000 in workers’ classes 
under other non-academic auspices; 
an incalculable number benefiting by 
government agencies (especially in 
agriculture), by museum and con- 
cert courses, by Chautauquas, ly- 
ceums and libraries;} an incalcula- 
ble number indeterminately bene- 
fiting from visual education (cin- 
ema) and journalistic (newspapers 
and magazines intelligently read). 

But all this vigorous, various 
study is neglected, undirected, 
by the leaders of formal higher 
education. Founded in 1900, con- 
ferring annually since, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges has 
touched but once upon adult educa- 
tion; in 1910 a paper was read on 
university extension courses—but 
the discussion drifted into academic 
bookkeeping (credits for study) 
and away from community service. 

Adult education in the U. S. 
has been chiefly bread-and-buttery. 
And “if our friendly critics from 
other lands and other types of civ- 
ilizatica are right (and whether 
they are right or wrong they are 
at any rate unanimous), we as a 
people are very much better at 
earning a living than we are at 
living.” 

If it has not been bread-and- 
buttery, our adult education has 
been “pointed”—that is, mission- 
ary. Not that adult education 
should avoid controversial subjects; 
but it is not at its best when ef- 
fecting even “Americanization.” 

A cool opponent of laissez faire 
methods, Dr. Keppel concludes with 
calm insistence that he is not talk- 
ing high theory; furnishes proven 
examples of “consecutive study for 
its own sake” that adults might 
be more generally engaged in: a 
course at Bryn Mawr College for 
working girls; the Williamstown 
Institute; certain mountain schools 
in the South; a Danish folk school 
in Pennsylvania; Commonwealth 
College (for workers) at Mena, 
Ark.; a foremen’s course in an 
industrial town: a study group of 
business executives; reading and 


*The Universities of Chicago and Wis- 
consin are highly developed in this re- 
spect. Last week, newspapers. carried 
the story of Convict Walter McDaniels, 
jailed in Wisconsin’s state penitentiary 
for a hold-up in 1920. His education hav- 
ing been neglected, McDaniels took Wis- 
consin University extensicn courses in 
arithmetic, algebra, engineering mathe- 
matics, electricity. In May he is due 
to leave prison a qualified electrical en- 
gineer and able inventor. 


7The American Library Association 
lately instituted a series of booklets called 
“Reading with a Purpose,” on pertinent 
topics of the day. Some titles and 
authors: Our Children by M. V. O’Shea; 
Religion in Everyday Life by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell; Philosophy by Alexander Meikle- 
john; Biology by Vernon Kellogg; Psychol- 
eau and Ita Use by Everett Dean Martin. 











Eating their Way 
to Health.. 


Naturally, simply, they banished 
their ills—found again the energy 
of youth—with one fresh food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or 
just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 


ing it today! 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 


on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept.N-17, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 















“SKIN ERUPTIONS had broken out all over 
my face and body. I went to a doctor to see 
what he could do for me. He told me to take 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so for about two 
months. It was like magic. Now I have as fine 
4 complexion as any one could wish.” 


Henry W. E:cu, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system—aids digestion—clears the skin— 
banishes constipation. Start eating it today! 
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“DUE TO THE STRENUOUS DEMANDS that my 
life as a dancer makes on me, I found myself very rune 
down. I was so very tired that I could not assimilate food. 
A friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast so I decided to 
try it. In three weeks my digestion had improved re- 
markably. In six weeks I was as good as new. Nowadays 
as soon as I start feeling overtaxed, I take three cakes of 
Yeast a day to straighten me out.” 


Cectte D’Anprea, Yonkers, N. Y. 











“T AM A GRADUATE NURSE. Necessarily eating 

all sorts of food, I became very constipated. I would 

not take cathartics knowing the dangers of their con- 

tinued use. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a very 

short time my constipation was cured. Now all my 
friends greet me with the remark, ‘How well you look’.” 


Mrs. C. M. Butt, Columbus, Ohio 
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business executives; reading and 
discussion groups at Amherst Col- 
lege; the projected education of 
enlisted men in the Army. 


Researches At Harvard 


Recent exhaustive researches by 
Dr. John C. Phillips of Wenham, 
Mass., have incontrovertibly shown 
the decline of the Harvard birth- 
rate. The research, on Harvard 
alone, is currently published in 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
It is not unlikely that the figures 
are representative of the trend 
of vital statistics in other higher- 
educated groups in the U. S. 

Dr. Phillips studied the repro- 
ductive activity of the Harvard 
classes of 1891-1900. The married 
graduates of this decade had pro- 
duced but 2.33 children apiece. 
More alarming, the proportion of 
childless marriages had risen pro- 
gressively from 15% in 1851-60 
to 25% in 1891-1900. 

No explanations were offered. 
Dr. Phillips did not investigate the 
possible causes—increasing sophis- 
tication, increasing mating sterility, 
increasing frequency of divorce. 
He did not analyze the effect of 
Harvard’s latter-day blood trans- 
fusions, beyond noting that, while 
the class of 1850 was 100% Amer- 
ican, 1900 was but 81% racially 
English-speaking, 1925 but 59%; 
and that the superior fertility of 
the new immigrant stock doubtless 
concealed an even greater falling 
off in English-speaking repro- 
ductivity. 

He simply faced the fact—“The 
small family has come to stay”— 
and queried the future: “Will the 
task ahead be easier because of 
our ethnic complexity and a 
corresponding dilution of our more 
homogeneous elements, or shall we 
be confronted with unheard-of 
oroblems that will test the optimism 
of the most hopeful?” 


Roads Scholars 


Last week, with spring imminent 
and travel growing daily more 
pleasant, the Hobo College of Chi- 
cago drew its sessions to a close, 
held graduating exercises. Of an 
alleged 20,000 students enrolled in 
the past year, some 150 “sons of 
the road” filed to the rostrum for 
mimeographed diplomas witnessing 
the fact that they had taken 
courses in a curriculum limited 
chiefly to liberal subjects like pub- 
lic speaking, art appreciation, mus- 
icales, readings of literature. There 
were a baccalaureate address and 
“a class song rendered in the 
quaint idiom of the freight car.” 

Of this event the Harvard 
Crimson (undergraduate daily) 
took editorial notice with cutting 
Brahman irony: “After a winter 
spent in Chicago and enlivened by 
intellectual restlessness, the happy 
tramp heeds the call of the broad 


highway—his acquaintance with 
the humanities having given him 
that detached, impassive view of 
life so indispensable to members 
of his profession.” 

The New York World, which 
makes a practice of publishing 
thoughtful editorials: 

“The hobo is far from being the 
comic figure he is often thought to 
be. In the first place, as we are 
often reminded, he is not to be 
confused with a tramp: he rides 
on freight trains, true enough, and 
often panhandles a meal; but he 
expects to work for a living; is, in 
fact, a migratory laborer. In the 
second place, although many of us 
do not realize it, he is an almost 
indispensable unit in the economic 
structure of the country. He is 
the gentleman who picks our or- 
anges, lemons and grapefruit in 
Florida and California; who, a 
little later, picks our peaches in 
Georgia and the South Atlantic 
States; who, a little later still, picks 
our strawberries in Maryland, and 
who, still later, spreads all over 
the country, winding up perhaps 
at a construction camp in Okla- 
homa, a tomato cannery in Dela- 
ware or New Jersey, or the wheat 
harvest in the Dakotas. 

“In short, without him we would 
not eat. Yet we treat him very 
badly. We organize our commerce 
so that he has no other way of 
making a living and we cannot get 
along without him; then on slight- 
est provocation we clap him into 
jail; we pass laws against him 
when he joins the I. W. W., and 
finally, to cap it all off, we make 
fun of him. We are ever ungrate- 
ful to those who serve us, but it 
would seem that we could find a 
better way to treat him. Perhaps 
we should contribute something to 
the endowment of his college.” 


Philosophers 


Every once in a while, at no 
regular interval, the world’s philoso- 
phers—that is, its academic, its or- 
thodox, not its whirling dervish, 
ivory tower or bucolic sawbuck 
philosophers—appoint a meeting 
place, and hold an International 
Congress of Philosophy. The last 
(fifth) Congress was in Naples 
in 1919. The one before that was 
in Paris, and indeed the Congress 
has never been held outside of 
Europe. 

Last week Harvard University 
announced some of its plans for 
entertaining such a Congress called 
for September in Cambridge, Mass. 
The invitations have gone out; 
200 philosophers are expected. 
From Europe will probably come 
Rector Lapie of the University of 
Paris and Rector Del Vecchio of 
the University of Rome; Professors 
Giovanni Gentile (ethics) of Italy; 
Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne and 
Levy Bruhl of the French Insti- 
tute; William D. Ross, J. A. Smith 
and Ferdinand C. Schiller of Ox- 
ford; John Burnet of St. Andrews. 


From the various philosophical de- 
partments of U. S. universities and 
colleges: Professor Guy Tawney 
of Cincinnati, President of the 
western branch of the American 
Philosophical Society; President 
John G. Hibben of Princeton; Pro- 
fessors Alexander Meiklejohn of 
Wisconsin, Edward S. Ames of Chi- 
cago, Ernest Albee of Cornell, 
Jared S. Moore of Western Re- 
serve, Dickinson S. Miller of Smith, 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford, Dur- 
ant Drake of Vassar, G. W. Cun- 
ningham of Texas, John Drew of 
Columbia and Will Durant of the 
Labor Temple School, Manhattan 
(whose extensive work, The Story 
of Philosophy, will shortly be pub- 
lished), and their equals. 

The formal host of the Congress 
is the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Professor William 
Ernest Hocking of Harvard is 
eastern president. The organizing 
committee has been placed under 
the direction of that omnifacturing 
pragmatic idealist, President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia. 
Quartered in Harvard’s freshman 
dormitories, the philosophers will 
discourse by day and sleep by 
night on questions of the hour in 
metaphysics (the science of being), 
logic (the science of reasoning), 
ethics (the science of ideal human 
character), and the history of 
philosophy. 


100% 100% 


“The most remarkable piece of 
news issued from this office since 
1923,” was what Superintendent 
William McAndrew had to say last 
week of a report that every single 
solitary seventh and eighth grade 
pupil in 145 Chicago public schools 
had scored 100% in standard arith- 
metic tests devised and set them 
by City Supervisor of Instructional 
Research E. E. Keener. The stupid, 
the average, the brilliant—all had 
written perfect answers. No _ in- 
dication of the calibre of the 
Keener tests reached public prints, 
save that they were in “the sim- 
ple operations of mathematics.” 
Even so, many an educator ap- 
preciated how “remarkable” it 
would be to find any considerable 
portion of nascent society univer- 
sally aware of the fact that two 
and two make four. 


Town and Gown 


At Bennington, Vt., Rev. Vincent 
Ravi-Both announced that residents 
and members of the summer colony 
had pledged $635,C00 toward found- 
ing a new women’s college at Old 
Bennington, that a tentative cur- 
riculum would be formulated by 
Mistress Myra Kelly of Bryn Mawr 
School (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) after a 
year’s investigation of U. S. 
colleges. 
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In today already walks tomorrow. 
—COLERIDGE 


What Does the Future Hold for 


Scientifically Correct 
Electrical Refrigeration? 


Do the factors governing the present tremendous 
expansion in this industry rise soundly from bed-rock 
econoniy? Is the measure of profit unusually liberal, 
and does expansion warrant further participation? 


There were 14,532,930 American homes wired for electricity last year—over a 
100% increase since 1921. Within the 12 months ending December 31st, 1925, 
1,370,556 people for the first time, became customers of central stations. Yet, 
today, barely 14 of 1% of central station customers are enjoying the advantages 
of electrical refrigeration. 


However, the trend is unmistakable. Needless here to marshal further statistics 
pointing to the formidable increase in family incomes, in savings accounts, life 
insurance, and owned homes. 

Recently, at a conference of ice manufacturers, figures were presented to show 
a loss of over $7,000,000 since last June, due to inroads of electrical refrigerating 
units. In many sections, to facilitate the sale of new homes, builders are writing 
the cost of electrical refrigeration into the building loan or first mortgage deed. 
‘““Apartment-Hotel” suites are leased rapidly when they contain such built-in 
units as electrical refrigerators, washing machines and incinerators. 


* * * * 


By virtue of a quarter century of research and experimentation, much of it in 
the realm of pure science, a single concern in this prosperous industry has now 
attained the heretofore seemingly unreachable goal cf scientifically correct 
Electrical Refrigeration. They alone can point to installations in service longer 
than the business life of any competitor. The reins of leadership are in their hands. 
Their present position, well-nigh unassailable, betokens both the certainty of 
their retention of supremacy and the high excellence of the opportunity their 
shares present the investor. 


An interesting pamphlet has been compiled, surveying electrical 
refrigerationas an industry, and describing the fortunate position one 
industrial leader enjoys, particularly in respect to the exceptional 


possibilities for profit in the stock. A copy will be sent you on request. 


IKANIE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall Street (Dept. B) New York City 
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Y.M.C. A. 


In Geneva, Switzerland, the 
World Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
met and figured up the value of its 
properties—$193,236,000. To the 
National Council in the U. S. it re- 
ported that of these holdings $154,- 
542,000 were in this country. 

In 52 countries served by the 
Y. M. C. A., more than 7,000 of- 
ficers are employed; in the U. S. 
alone more than 5,000. 

Coincident with this report was 
the arrival in the U. S. of Gen- 
nadios, Greek Orthodox Metropol- 
itan of Thessalonica and Archbishop 
of Macedonia, for an inspection of 
Y. M. C, A. activities here. 


Religious Messages 


Last week two happenings im- 
portant to the effectiveness of reli- 
gious liberalism took place—the mer- 
ger of Christian Work and the 
Christian Century and the estab- 
lishment of a Chair of Religious 
Literature and Drama in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

The Christian Century and Chris- 
tian Work have long been the two 
outstanding undenominational or- 
gans of this country. Their causes 
have been progressive religion, 
Christian idealism, Christian unity 
and the Christianizing of the in- 
dustrial and international orders. 
To this end they have for the 
most part duplicated their efforts, 
although everyone knows that the 
Christian Century has been by far 
the more aggressive of the two. 

On the Christian Century staff 
are Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Dr. Herbert L. Willett and Dr. 
Paul Hutchinson. This triumvirate 
and their associates have ever been 
pugnacious for Christian standards. 
Often they have been thought “too 
independent.” When most church- 
men believed sincerely that the best 
way to enduring world concord de- 
pended on the U. S. joining the 
World Court, this periodical op- 
posed it. An example of unusual 
enterprise for religious journals 
was their despatching of question- 
naires over a year ago to every 
minister of every Protestant denom- 
ination in the U. S. They wanted 
to know which of their co-workers 
these ministers thought were the 
best preachers, and from the an- 
swers they set off 25 names with 
the highest numbers of votes. The 
sermons of these 25 the Christian 
Century published fortnightly over 
the year, issuing them later in 
book form. The pugnacity and 


frankness of the editors often 
bring them condemnation from the 
more conservative of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. Somewhat as the Na- 
tion is highly esteemed for its bril- 


liance by capitalists who damn its 
views, the Christian Century is 
read. by churchmen whom it casti- 
gates. 

Deemed less “radical” is Chris- 
tian Work. Some 60 years ago T. 
DeWitt Talmage was its editor; 
succeeded by Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
Manhattan. Dr. Frederick Lynch 
became editor in 1913. In 1919 
came Henry Strong Huntington 
as associate editor, in 1923 Dr. 
Frederic Remington as executive 
editor, and in 1924 Fred Eastman 
as managing editor. 

The staff of the consolidated pa- 
per, whose first issue will appear 
this, week, will include: Dr. Mor- 
rison as editor, Dr. Hutchinson as 
managing editor, and Dr. Lynch, 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Eastman 
as contributing editors. 

Fred Eastman, as he is known 
in magazine circles although he is 
an ordained minister, will thus be 
left freer to fill the Chair of Reli- 
gious Literature and Drama at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 
which is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to which he was 
named last week. This is the first 
Chair of the kind to be established 
by any theological school, and car- 
ries out the policy of the Chicago 
Seminary to make the develop- 
ment of personality the basis of 
training for religious leadership. 

Mr. Eastman will teach biog- 
raphy, and other literature, ad- 
vanced composition and religious 
drama. 

The value of proper drama _ to 
spread the message of religion has 
received more and more due atten- 
tion in recent years. The first 
handicap to this type of religious 
work was the lack of suitable 
plays. A library of these has de- 
veloped in a slow, haphazard way, 
a tardiness which induced the use 
of supposedly esthetic, “higher” 
drama. Certain playlets written 
especially for church production 
were offered. But most of these 
made no provisions for the cur- 
tailed stage facilities of practically 
all churches. 

Mr. Eastman takes exceptional 
qualifications with him to his new 
duties at Chicago. Only 39 years 
old he has already held a five-year 
pastorate on Long Island; was 
business manager of the Red Cross 
Magazine until the end of the War; 
was director of educational work 
for the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions; associate editor 
of The Survey; and up to last week 
managing editor of Christian 
Work. - During all these activities 
he managed to get in two years 
of postgraduate work in advanced 
composition and drama at Colum- 
bia. His books are: Fear God in 
Your Own Village (under the pseu- 
donym of “Richard Morse”), Un- 
finished Business, and Playing 
Square with Tomorrow. 


Skull Test 


These are the Ten Command- 
ments :* ‘ 


1) Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me. 


2) Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image.... 

3) Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain. ... 

4) Remember the Sabbath Day, 
to keep it holy. ... 

5) Honor thy father and thy 
mother.... 


6) Thou shalt do no murder. 
7) Thou shalt not commit adul- 


tery 

8) Thou shalt not steal. 

9) Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ee 


10) Thou shalt not covet.... 


Even after this present re-read- 
ing, how many people can repeat 
all the Ten Commandments? Few, 
very few, witty Walter B. Pitkin, 
Associate Professor of Journalism 
of Columbia University, recounted 
last week. Doubtless he could not 
do so himself. 

Yet for some time Professor Pit- 
kin has been asking people of all 
grades of intelligence to recite the 
Ten Commandments, not necessarily 
exactly, but at least in substance. 

The first group he queried—and 
the idea of questioning arose by 
accident from discussion—included 
eleven persons between 35 and 60 
years of age, all in professions ex- 
cept a Sunday school teacher. 
None knew all ten. Their average 
was 5.72. Next he tested 48 peo- 
ple—14 college professors, 18 news- 
paper men and women of high 
rank, 10 literary men and women 
and 6 prominent business men. 
Most were college graduates and 
all between 35 and 60. Only one, 
Professor William P. Montague of 
the Columbia University philosophy 
department, knew them all. The 
professor’s average was 6.07; the 
journalists’ 6.5; the litterateurs’ 
5.883 and the business peoples’ 4.4. 

Professor Pitkin was startled by 
this showing. So he turned to 
what he considered another pole of 
culture, to sophisticated college 
students, to the unkempt, dizzy 
bohemians of Greenwich Village. 
He even had himself admitted to 
the stuffy interiors of theatres. 
Here among the scorned of the 
show world, in dismal surround- 
ings, he found the best record of 
all. True, none knew all Ten 
Commandments. Yet one knew 
nine, two knew eight. Their aver- 
age was 7.1 Commandments each. 


*The Old Testament gives two slightly 
different versions of the Ten Command- 
ments, Exodus 20:1-17 and Deuteronomy 
5:6-21. Collating and dividing these Laws 
into Ten have been a bitter problem. 
Jews have one method (the Talmudic) ; 
Reformed (Calvinistic) churches and the 
Orthodox Eastern Church another (the 
Philonic, after Phile Judaeus, 20 B. C. to 
54 A. D.); and the Church of Rome and 
the Lutherans a third (the Augustinian, 
after St. Augustine, 354-480 A. D.). 





lost . 


A verdict given... their home 


A child running from behind another vehicle. . a 
* frenzied foot on the brake .. too late!..a jury too 





resentful against careless motorists to believe that the accident was 
unavoidable .. a staggering award of damages .. and then the sudden, 


crushed realization of what the verdict will mean! 


RE you, too, risking this dan- 
ger? There are accidents that 
can't be avoided, no matter how 
carefully you drive. Protect your- 
self with an Aitna Combination 
Automobile policy. Then, whether 
your car injures someone—or is 
burned, or damaged in a collision, 
or is stolen, or damages other's 
property, you will be protected 
against loss. 


You owe that to your family, 
and to yourself—to the hours and 
the energy that you have spent in 
building up their happiness and 
yours, 


AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE 


4&TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


See the AEtna-izer in your com- 
munity today. He is a man worth 
knowing. He is the representative 
of the Aitna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Affiliated Companies— 
the strongest multiple-line insur- 
ance organization in the world. 
He will gladly give you expert in- 
surance advice which may save you 
thousands of dollars in the future. 

For 75 years the name Aitna has 
symbolized the prompt and full 
payment of all just claims. It is a 








guarantee of honest insurance 
honestly sold. 

The great Aitna organization 
offers protection against virtually 
every known form of risk—offers 
Life Insurance in all its branches, 
Accident and Health, Automobile, 
Liability, Compensation, Bur- 
glary, Fire and Marine, Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds—policies to pro- 
tect yourself, your home, your 
family, your business and your 
estate! 

Etna-ize! According to your 
needs. As you prosper, and as 
your obligations increase! 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


INSURANCE CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TIME 


April 5, 1926 





SCIENCE 





Iceberg Hunt 


Last week a lonely Coast Guard 
cutter, the Tampa, was hurrying 
north to the Grand Banks off New- 
foundland. Behind her lay a win- 
ter season of snooping after rum- 
runners off the U. S. Before her 
stretched a season of snooping af- 
ter icebergs. On April 15 she, or 
her alternate iceberg scout, the 
Modoc, will heave to at latitude 
41° 46’ north, longitude 50° 14’ 
west. Her crew, except for the 
ever present watch in crow’s-nest 
and bridge, will fire three volleys, 
will moan “taps” in lament for the 
sinking of the Titanic on that spot 
14 years before. 

The Titanic disaster aroused the 
nations to institute an annual pa- 
trol from April to July along the 
northern steamer lanes, whither 
the icebergs float after they break 
from their Greenland glaciers. The 
U. S. took up the burden, many 
nations sharing the expense. So 
efficient has been this search for 
and report of wandering bergs that 
not a life has been lost since the 
patrol was set up in 1913. 

The Tampa and the Modoc take 
turns patrolling the danger area, 
where the warm Gulf currents 
meet the Arctic flows at the “cold 
wall.” Their duties are to spot 
the huge chunks of ice by their 
own lookouts or from the _ wire- 
lessed reports of other ships, to 
destroy such bergs by explosives 
if possible, otherwise to keep them 
ever in sight, reporting twice a 
day their whereabouts to ships 
which might be struck and to 
the U. S. hydrographic office at 
Washington. Fogs and_ other 
weather conditions too are radioed, 
and on this news the weather de- 
partment partly bases its reports 
for the eastern coast regions. 

Destroying icebergs is danger- 
ous work. Usually a small boat 
puts off from the cutter carrying 
high explosives, which are planted 
at accessible spots. Sometimes, 
though, overhanging ledges threat- 
en to snap off with cold, pitiless 
destruction. Here mines are floated 
down. Often a berg is too enor- 
mous to destroy; one has_ been 
sighted 65 feet high, 1690 feet 
long, with an estimated content of 
36,000,000 tons of ice, of which 
about 8/9 was under water out of 
view. In such cases the guard 
cutter can only follow until the 
mass “calves,” lets small chunks 
break off. These accompany the 
“mother” as “growlers.” Then 
eventually all disappear into slush. 
The Tampa or Modoc is free to 
find another. 


This year Dr. Howard T. Barnes 
of McGill University will try to 
destroy icebergs at their source, 
in the Greenland glaciers. Here 
the ice cap is 7,000 feet thick. Vast 


bits break off at the sea edges to 
float south to the Newfoundland 
banks as bergs. Dr. Barnes hopes 
to smash the glacier edges with 
thermite, a chemical which de- 
velops enormous heat in contact 
with ice.* (TIME, March 1.) 


Moonstruck 


Old men of primal tribes, squat- 
ting by night around cave hearths, 
muttered imprecations against the 
moon and called it bad medicine. 
Peasants shun the night air and 
say that folk who sleep unroofed 
will be  moonstruck. Civilization 
still calls its deranged members 
“Juna-tics.” 

Superstition often has scientific 
roots. Last week, two Indian sci- 
entists, Drs. Lal and Bhatnagar, 
reported having stimulated the 
growth of typhoid and cholera 
germs by playing upon them beams 
of polarized light.+ 

This work supplemented the 
known fact that plants are stim- 
ulated by polarized light. Since 
sunlight is somewhat polarized, it 
suggested a partial explanation of 
why some fevers rise in the after- 
noon. Since moonlight is very 
highly polarized, it hinted at acute 
observation by the authors of the 
“superstition” about sleeping in 
moonlight. 








AERONAUTICS 





Cephenemyia 


Will man ever fly around the 
earth between sun-up and dusk? 
It sounds dubious; but 25 years 
ago it seemed dubious that he 
would fiy at all. 

If he chose to follow the 40th 
parallel (New York City) around, 
he would have 13,855 miles to go. 
If he picked one of the long sum- 
mer days of the year, he would 
have about 17 hours in which to get 
back to his starting point before 
daylight left it. He would have 
to cover 815 miles an hour, or 
13% miles a minute, or nearly 400 
yards a second. 

It sounds dubious; but it was not 
so long ago that people’s hair stood 
on end at the thought of going 
“a mile a minute.” The latest 
speed record (Lieutenant A. J. 
William, U. S. Navy, in a Curtiss 
hydroplane last fall) is 266 m. p. h., 
or over “four miles a minute.” 
This speed would not have to be 
quite doubled to permit an 18-hour 


*The thermite procedure recently failed 
to break up an ice pack at Oil City, Pa. 

+Light whose waves move mainly in one 
direction, like waves in the ocean, instead 
of ubiquitously, like radio waves from an 
unmodified transmitter. Reflected light is 
largely polarized, even coming from a con- 
vex reflector. 





cireummundane flight on the 60th 
parallel, which is only 8,312 miles 
around. 

Thoughts like this occur not only 
to aeronauts, engineers, travelers. 
The current issue of the Scientific 
Monthly shows that this particular 
thought, “around the world in a 
daylight day,” occurred to Dr. 
Charles H. T. Townsend, a U. S.. 
entomologist stationed at Itaqua- 
quecetuba, Estado de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, during his studies of a 
muscoid. fly called Cephenemyia, 
the world’s fastest aeronaut. Much 
like a bumblebee in size, color and 
form, Cephenemyia begins life as a 
larval parasite in the nasal pas- 
sages or other head cavities of deer, 
cattle and other ruminants. To 
find suitable host animals and 
catch them and get into their 
noses and out again, the adult 
flies must range immense tracts 
of country at terrific speed. To the 
human eye, their passing is “of 
such ineredible swiftness that one 
is utterly unable to initiate any 
movement whatever toward cap- 
ture” before they vanish from sight. 
“Form is not sensed by the eye as 
they pass, but merely a blur or 
streak of color, and only a fleeting 
glimpse of that.” Dr. Townsend 
estimates their speed at upwards 
of 400 yards a second. Arguing 
that it is certain that what has 
been attained by animals in the 
way of locomotion can be equaled, 
if not exceeded, by machines; that 
it is from animals that man has 
discovered all his secrets of auto- 
motive economy; and that the pos- 
sibility of flying 400 yards a sec- 
ond is already written in the mech- 
anism of Cephenemyia, whose tre- 
mendous power is stored in ex- 
tremely reduced bulk and weight— 
Dr. Townsend advanced the around- 
the-world-in-a-daylight-day flight 
not altogether facetiously. 
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Your Man Friday 
every day of the week 


bons command a Man Friday a dependable 
all-around worker, every time you flip your 
electric switch. 

Electricity is the modern “Man Friday.”’’ It 
will clean your house, make your clothes, cook 
your food, carry you to work ight your office 
and run the machines in your shop. 

It will do this work if you wil only let it. The 
electricity is ready—a reliabie service furnished 
by your light and power company. But what 
about your installation and appliances? 

Put it up to an electrical contractor to work 
out a wiring layout ample for your needs, with a 
margin of extra switches and circuits and outlets 
for the future. Then put the right appliances in © 
the hands of your Man Friday, electricity, and 
watch him clean up! 
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W hat can we 


say for Knox 
hats that KNOX” 
hats cannot 

say better for 
themselves? 


s 

Eight dollars is a low price to pay 
Sor the Knox "Fifth Avenue”? con- 
sidering the satisfaction of author- 
itative style and persistent wearing 
qualities that will be yours. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bidg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


Waldorf-Astoria, 
(Fifth Ave. at 34th.) 





et It’s here ! Among sky- 
high, snow-topped moun- 
tains —near big glaciers and 
spun-glass waterfalls—tingling 
in early mornings when deer 
comedowntotalktothe ponies 
and the moose swims in the 
lake—in the breath of firs— 
around the campfire when the 
stars come out—near enough 
totouch. Canadian Pacificruns 
close by these Camps where 
you ard I, the professor, the 
college boys and girls who love 
torideandclimb, can come and 
take the Rocky Mountains 
straight — without hurting 
anybody’s bank account. 

9 Bungalow Camps—with pep— ramping 
to be taken out for a canter— and taken 
home. Pick yours—or take all. Ask for 


Bungalow Camp Booklet andinformation 
and rates—mention B. C.-10. 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department, Windsor Station, Montreal 


Or local Canadian Pacific Offices. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Francis 
Grover Cleveland (youngest son of 
U. S. President Cleveland) a 
daughter, at Cambridge, Mass. 





Born. To Jacobo, 10th Duke of 
Berwick, 17th Duke of Alba, Sena- 
tor in the Spanish Cortes, 48, and 
Maria del Rosario de Silva y 
Gurtubay, Marquesa de San Vicen- 
te, 26, a daughter; at Madrid. The 
Duke is commonly referred to as 
the highest grandee in Spain. The 
retiring U. . Ambassador to 
Spain, Mr. Moore, habitually ad- 
dressed him not as “Jacobo” but 
as “Jimmy.” 


Engaged. Miss Emily Smith, 24, 
eldest daughter of the Governor of 
N. Y.; to Major John A. Warner, 
38, Superintendent of the State 
Constabulary. 


Died. Louis Philippe Robert, 
Duc d’Orleans, 57, pretender to the 
Throne of France, great-grandson 
of King Louis Philippe of France, 
son of the late Comte de Paris, 
head of the House of Bourbon- 
Orleans, incorrigible spendthrift, 
North Polar explorer; at Palermo, 
Italy. 

He was born at Twickenham, 
England, haunt of Poet Alexander 
Pope. For decades he squandered 
huge sums extracted from various 
titled persons or realized from the 
sale of his estates. He attempted 
to enlist in the French army dur- 
ing the War but was_ refused. 
Under French law “the privilege of 
defending the Republic is denied 
to the sons of families that have 
reigned over France.” 


Died. Franz Kneisel, 61, famed 
Roumanian violinist and composer, 
from 1885 until 1903 concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
until 1917 director of the Kneisel 
Quartet, of which the other three 
original members were Roth, 
Svecenski and Giese, since 1905 a 
professor at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, Manhattan; at Manhattan 
after undergoing an operation for 
perforating ulcer of the intestines. 


Died. Anatole le Braz, 67, “the 
Bard of Brittany” and famed 
French professor; at Mentone. (See 
FRANCE.) 


Died. Konstantin Fehrenbach, 74, 
fifth Chancellor of the German 
Reich, President of the Reichstag 
under the imperial régime, a 
statesman of the first rank in 
both imperial and republican af- 
fairs; at Berlin, of pneumonia. 


Died. Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, 
88, famed and discriminating phil- 
anthropist, widow of the noted 
financier who was one of the early 


partners of John D. Rockefeller in 
developing the Standard Oil Co., 
mother of the late Charlés W. 
Harkness (Yale ’83) in memory of 
whom she gave to Yale university 
a dormitory accommodating 600 
students, the Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle, mother of Edward 
Stephen Harkness ( Director 
N. Y. C. R. R., ete.); at Manhat- 
tan, of pneumonia. 


Died. Mrs. Rebecca Jane Gille- 
land Fisher, 94, affectionately 
known as “The Mother of Texas,” 
30 times President of the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas. 
Mrs. Fisher, emigrated as an in- 
fant to the Republic of Texas 
(1836-45). Indians once left her 
for dead after tomahawking her 
father. 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Rat-Hole 


In Boston, one B. Tracey Ansell, 
elongated (6 ft. 6 in.), willowy 
(165 lb.), youthful (19 years), 
Harvard senior, aroused curiosity, 
interest, alarm, dismay, by roost- 
ing his exaggerated frame upon a 
stool in a lunch room and gulping 
down two, four, half a dozen, a 
dozen, two dozen, three dozen, three 
dozen and one, and five, and ten— 
four dozen soft-boiled (2% min.) 
hen’s eggs, in 45 minutes. At the 
387th egg he choked, gasped out, 
“That egg was rotten.” As the 
48th mingled with its predecessors, 
he unfolded himself, arose, col- 
lected a bet ($10) and the price 
of his orgy, paid the pop-eyed 
waitress, stalked through the crowd 
and made for his rooms. 

In Washington, Mrs. Ansell, wife 
of Brigadier General S. T. Ansell, 
U. S. Army (retired), received the 
news calmly, cheerfully. Said 
she: “Feeding that boy has al- 
ways been like putting cheese down 
a rat-hole.” 


Chance 


At Los Angeles, a grocer on the 
city’s outskirts whiled away time 
before his supper listening to his 
radio, heard a voice at Station 
KPO (San _ Francisco) saying: 
“Allen Straight is asked to com- 
municate immediately with his 
father at Loveland, Colo. Straight 
is thought to be en route between 
Del Mar and San Diego.” It was 
part of KPO’s daily call for “miss- 
ing people.” 

Thrifty, the grocer was. still 
tending store when, two _ hours 
later, a motorist entered to make 
purchases. Hospitable, the grocer 
engaged his customer in conversa- 
tion. Confiding, the customer let 
fall that his name was Straight. 
Quick-witted, the grocer asked if 
he was Allen Straight. Yes, he 
was. ... Mrs. Straight was dying 
in Colorado. 








What I Think of 


Pelmanism 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 





ELMANISM is a big, vital, significant contribution to the 

mental life of America. I have the deep conviction that it 

is going to strike at the very roots of individual failure, for 
I see in it a new power, a GREAT driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in England on war work. 
Sooner or later almost every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to liave the sweep of a religious conviction. 

Men and women of’ every class and circumstance were ac- 


claiming it as a new departure in mental training that gave 
promise of ending that PREVENTABLE inefficiency which acts 


as a brake on human ‘progress. 

Even in France I did not escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were PE. G in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had been brought to America 
by Americans for Americans, I was among the first to enroll. My 
reasons ‘were two: First, because I have always felt that every 
mind needed regular, systematic and scientific exercise, and, sec- 
ondly, because I wanted to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds who continually ask my 
advice in relation to their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any language, but it is peculiarly 
tragic here in America,:where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every individual. 

By FAILURE I do not mean the merely criminal mistakes 
of the individual but the faults of training that keep a life from 
full development and complete expression. 


It is to these needs and these lacks that Pelmanism comes as 
an answer. The “‘twelve little gray books’ are a remarkable 
achievement. Not only do they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its workings, but the treatment is so 
simple that the truths may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has done is to take psychol- 
| ag of the college and put it into harness for the day’s work. 
It lifts great, helpful truths out of the backwater and plants them 
in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to be the beginning of 
education instead of a remedy for its faults. 

First of all, it teaches the science of self-realization; it makes 
the student DISCOVER himself; it acquaints him with his sleep- 
ae powers and shows him how to develop them. The method is 
E ERCISE, not of the haphazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power to full strength without strain 
or break. 

The human mind is NOT an automatic device. 

It will NOT ‘‘take care of itself.’’ 

Will power, originality, decision, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, initiative, courage—these things are not gifts, but results. 


Every one of these qualities can be developed by effort. just 
as muscles can be developéd by exercise. 


I do not mean by this that the individual can add to the brains 


that God gave him, but he can learn to make use of the brains that f 
The Pelman Institute of America, 


he has instead of letting them fall into flabbiness through disuse. 
Other methods and systems that I have examined, while 


Tealizing the value of mental exercise, have made the mistake of | 
s New York City. 


What Pelmanism does is to consider the mind as a whole and 1 
treat it asa whole. It goes in for mental team play, training the } 


‘imiting their efforts to the development of some single sense. 


mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instructional note. Each lesson 
is accompanied by a work sheet that is really a progress sheet. 
The student goes forward under a teacher in the sense that he is 
followed through from first to last, helped, guided and encouraged 
& every turn by conscientious experts, 
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Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for application. But I 


know of nothing that pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day: 
* * * * * i * * * 

NOTE: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, Pelmanism is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. For almost a o—- of a 
century it has been showing men and women how to lead happy; 
successful, well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists in ev: coun- 
try on the globe are the guarantee of what Pelman cam 
do for YOU. 

No matter what your own particular difficulties are—poor 
memory, mind wandering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show you the way to correct 
and overcome them. 

And on the positive side it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 

It will be of direct, tangible value to you in your business and 
social life. In the files at the Pelman Institute of America are 
hundreds of letters from successful Pelmanists telling how they 
doubled, trebled and even quadrupled their salaries, thanks to 
Pelman training. 

“Scientific Mind Training’ is the name of the re 
interesting booklet which tells about Pelmanism in detail. It 
is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original thought and 
clear observation. ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ makes an inter- 
esting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is absolutely free. Simpl 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. It costs you nothing, it 
obligates you to nothing, but it is absolutely sure to show you the 
way to success and happiness. Don’t put it off and then bes 
about it. Don’t miss a big opportunity. MAIL THE COUPON 


NOW. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
19 West 44th Street Dept. 664 New York City 


Ot a nn wn a ee nnn eee ee= mew esees: 








19 West 44th Street, Dept. 664 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific 
d Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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Carol v. A. A. A. 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab was a 
stage driver in his youth and is 
proud of it. Mr. Charles M. Ward 
is a nephew of Mr. Schwab. Last 
week Mr. Ward asked the abdi- 
cated Crown Prince Carol of Rou- 
mania, at Paris, whether he would 
like to drive a racing automobile 
at the opening, next May, of the 
Atlantic City Speedway, which has 
allegedly been financed by steel- 
magnate Schwab. 

Carol, who is one of the best 
royal racing drivers in Europe, 
replied in perfect English: “Yes.” 

Why indeed should not Carol 
pilot a super-charged space-ripper 
at Atlantic City? For some hours 
there seemed to be no answer to 
this question. Then Carol’s secre- 
tary regretfully announced that 
“for unknown reasons” the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association would 
not grant a racing driver’s license 
to “M. Scarlat Mondstireanu” 
(Carol’s incognito). 

Many a prurient and self-right- 











STEVE DONOGHUE 
Last? 
(See “‘Son’’) 


eous U. S. racing pilot cried: “No 
wonder the A. A. A. socked him 
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AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN SHOES 


ueches WL: Doulas 
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W. L. Doucxas Sxoss is the 
fact that most men who buy 
them once, keep right on buy- 
ing them year after year. | 
Before purchasing your next pair of 
shoes, it will pay you to see the many 
smart models for Easter displayed 
at the W. L. Douglas store, or the 
Douglas dealer in your vicinity. 

W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait, 


stamped on every shoe at the factory, 
guarantee the quality and the value. 


Ultra smart and dainty, yet they are 
so well made that they give long 
service. Moderately priced, too! 
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with a spanner! No Roumanian 
wop-frog who’s livin’ with a red- 
headed Jewess in Paris while his 
morganatic wife sues him for 10 
million francs and his real wife 
is Princess Helen of Greece, should 
ought to be allowed in an Amer- 
ican garage. I'll say his name is 
*‘Morry Turp’! Moral Turpitude is 
right!” 

Saddened at these developments, 
Mr. Schwab’s nephew sailed for 
home on the France with the best 
titled racers he could get. 


Son 


The sons of great men begin 
life under a handicap. They know 
that they are expected to do badly 
so that the older generation can 
use the phrase, “He’s not the man 
his father was.” Who would ex- 
pect, say, the son of Steve 
Donoghue, England’s greatest 
jockey ‘to be able to ride? Or, 
if he could ride, who would ex- 
pect him to win a horserace? And 
even if he won a horserace, who 
would expect him to win it on a 
100 to 1 shot while his father, 
badly beaten, came tottering «in 
unplaced? 

As a hypothetical case of in- 
herited prowess, this would be 
absurd. As an actual occurrence, 
therefore, it is interesting. 

Jockey Donoghue has a son, Pat 
by name, 15 by age. He can ride 
horses. The horse he rode last 
week was W. J. Belleroy’s King 
of Clubs, the race the Lincolnshire 
Handicap. Steve Donoghue, on 
Argeia, came in unplaced.* 


Putney to Barnes 


A dozen and a half tense young 
gentlemen sat in two boats on 
the River Thames. They were di- 
vided evenly, had come there to 
row a race. There was nothing 
noticeable about these young gen- 
tlemen save that half wore the dark 
blue of Oxford, half the light blue 
of Cambridge, and that they had 
more hyphens and initials among 
them than ordinary folk. There 
was P. W. Murray-Threipland, for 
instance, an old Etonian in the bow 
of the Oxford shell, and M. F. A. 
Kean, an old Haileyburian, in the 
Cambridge bow. The stalwart on 
the Cambridge stroke-thwart was 
E. C. Hamilton-Russell. The bird- 
like little coxswain before him had 
a plain name, J. A. Brown, but 
J. A. Brown was impressive enough 
for the Oxonians. J. A. Brown 
had already steered two Cantab 
crews to victory in as many years 
and Sir James Croft, the mouse- 
eyed little man in the Oxford 
stern, peeked over at him ner- 
vously. But Sir Jeremy could have 
been by no means so nervous as 
two others present: R. T. B. 
Craggs, Cambridge No. 4, who had 
been substituted at the last minute 
for a man down with measles; and 

*Several despatches reported him “last,” 


thereby “making a better story of it.” 
His coming in last cannot be verified. 
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H. R. A. Edwards, Oxford No. 5, 
who was only a freshman and had 
no idea what he was up against 
in a jfour-and-a-quarter-mile Var- 
sity race. 

The Thames is a most messy 
river at the point (between Putney 
and Barnes) where it is still cus- 
tomary to hold these annual races. 
But this day it was calm, at least 
not torn with tide-rips as it was 
last year when the Oxford shell 
water-logged and sank, And one’s 
family could get a halfway decent 
look at the show this year, for it 
was held in the morning before the 
plebs were turned loose from the 
factories to swarm the banks and 
rowdy on the bridgeheads. 

The Oxford men were a _ shade 
the heavier. As they swung off 
from the start, aided by the Surrey- 
side current that Stroke Pitman had 
won in the toss, they drew three- 
quarters of a length ahead with a 
short, strong stroke, beating 36 to 
the minute against the 34 of the 
Cantab boat. Here was work for 
J. A. Brown. His beautiful steering 
helped bring Cambridge, rowing 
smoothly, almost abreast. The Ox- 
ford heavies tried a spurt. At the 
mile the bows were dead even. 
Without hitting it up, the smooth- 
stroking Cantabs drew ahead, prick- 
ing Oxford to a fresh spurt that 


shot her under Hammersmith 
Bridge, leading by a third of a 
length. Cambridge stuck to her 


steady stroke of 28 and all was 
even again at the two-mile mark. 

Now a bend in the river favored 
J. A, Brown and Cambridge. Hug- 
ging the bank, he called for 31 to 
the minute. Oxford hit up a 
game 32 and rowed it nicely if 
strenuously to stay in the race. 
Then the watchers on the shore saw 
something happen to Oxford. 
H. R. A. Edwards, the freshman 
No. 5, appeared to pull his chin 
down on his chest turtlewise. His 
shoulders sagged forward, his oar 
dragged. In a bit, he was rowing 
well again, but the race was over. 
Gliding along four lengths ahead, 
Cambridge spurted at the end, came 
within a minute of the record (18 
imin., 29 sec., established in 1911), 
shook hands all around as fresh as 
fresh. 


Interscholastics 


Northwestern University’s enor- 
mous Patten Gymnasium resounded 


shrilly with high school cheers. 
It was the national _ inter- 
scholastic track championships. 


When the high hurdles were strung 
out for the 60-yard race, a dusky 
shadow whisked over them during 
the heats, and burst the red yarn 


first in a fleet final. The same 
shadow flitted through the low 
hurdles, placed second. Then it 


took second pace in the high jump 
and was hero of the meet. This 
shadow was Runner Loving of 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit. His teammate, Runner 
Talan, also a Negro, rushed in 
second in the 50-yard dash. The 
14 points thus won between them 
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\ \ HERE the gas flames leap and crackle as 
mile after mile of baking bread passes between 
them, there can be no guesswork as to the 


temperature of the ovens half a city block in 
length. 


With thousands of pounds of bread and rolls 
to be baked every seven days, no chance can 
be taken on the results. Taylor Instruments 
for Indicating, Recording and Controlling heat— 


the Sixth Sense of Industry—are used to record 
to a fraction of a degree the tremendous heat of 
the ovens. 


Only by using Heat Recording Instruments of the 
greatest delicacy can wholesale bread bakers be sure of 
getting the absolutely uniform results that is essential to 
large-volume manufacturing. 


And the home baker can get the same uniform, depend- 
able results by using the Taylor Home Oven Thermometer 
when baking. 


Manufacturers of paints, furniture, rubber goods, metal 
ware, food products, steel, and all other products that go 
through heating processes in their manufacturing, need 
in their plants the Sixth Sense of Industry—Zycos 
Instruments for Indicating, Recording and Controlling 
temperature. d 


To Manufacturers 


In the Tycos line of 8000 different kinds of Heat Indicating, Recording 
and Controlling Instruments, there are instruments that will help you 
get absolute uniformity in your production. It will pay you to learn 
how other manufacturers are using the Sixth Sense of Industry to get 
uniform results. Informative literature on any type of instrument 
will be sent you on request. Or our engineer will consult with you on 
the application of Tycos to your particular manufacturing process. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Main Office and Factory 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.....<.....%. U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in 
sreat Britain 
Short & Mason Ltd., London 


THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 





Tycos 
for the 


Home 


Freos Office Ther- 


mometers 


Tycos Bath Ther- 
mometers 


lpr Home Set 


Fycos Wall Ther- 
mometers 

Tayler Quality Com- 
passes 


Zycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Fyreos Stormoguide 
Zycos Hygrometer 


Zycos for 
the Medical 


Profession 


Zcos Sphygmomano- 
meter, Pocket and 
Office types 


Zcos Urinalysis Glass- 
ware 


Zycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Bulletins on request. 


Your dealer will 
show them to you. 
Ask us, on a postal, 
for booklets on any 
of the above. 


erature Instruments (V; 
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were sufficient to win the champion- 
ship for Cass. Second, Detroit 
Northwestern, 12 points. Third, 
Elmwood (iIll.), 10. Twenty-two 
teams of the 56 entered placed in 
the score column. 

Hard by, in Northwestern’s 
pellucid pool, lithe swimming boys 
from Wilmington (Del.) High 
School, eastern champions, trudge- 
oned to national aquatic honors 
with 33 points. Second, Detroit, 
Northwestern, 25 points. Third, 
Rockford (Ill. ),14. 


THE PRESS 


Breakfast 


Detroit folk rose last Saturday 
week for their Lenten breakfasts. 
Most of their Catholic concitoyens, 


they reflected, were already at 








mass—breakfastless. Beautiful con- 
ception, commendable observation, 
but . .. They were going to eat 
their own breakfasts, would study 
the Free Press, that carefully edi- 
ted journal, then to work. 

An article caught the eye: 

“NOTED PRELATE HERE 
SUNDAY. 

“The Most Reverend John T. 
MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, will arrive . . . early Sunday 
morning ... will breakfast at the 
temporary episcopal residence in 


the Chancery building .. . and 


will say mass at one of the 
churches.” 

Was this eating before mass 
some innovation in Catholic ob- 
servance? Was so high a prelate 
as the Archbishop subtly establish- 
ing a new custom? Silly idea! The 
esteemed Free Press, under normal 
newspaper pressure, which is in- 
conceivable to the uninitiated, had 
made an error, an error easily for- 
givable when the reader reflected. 









its billions of output, figures to but 


three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 
between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 


FA 


As it should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’’ 











Liccett & Myers ToBpacco Co. 


BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


As shown by a map made by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., business conditions are good 
in southern New England, along 
the Mohawk Valley, along the 
southern edges of the Great Lakes 
(except of Superior), in the Min- 
nesota and immediately contiguous 
grain regions, the Chesapeake Bay 
district, throughout the South ex- 
cept the Delta country, in northern 
Texas, along the Mexican Border 
(except the Texas line), coastal 
California from San _ Francisco 
south, in the Columbia valley and 
Puget Sound areas, and on the 
easterly side of the northern Rocky 
Mountains. Elsewhere business 
was fair; nowhere quiet. 

Market quotations of stocks con- 
tinued last week to decline, with 
heavy selling. For industrials the 
Dow-Jones average stood at 139.02, 
the lowest for the year and more 
than 20 points less than six weeks 
ago. Towards this effect, of the 
many complicating causes, two may 
be pointed out: 1) The 1925 earn- 
ings, were considerbly below the 
optimistic expectations of share buy- 
ers; and 2) there was a 
piling up of inventories. They have 
accumulated despite the opening 
of the spring seasons. Several 
automotive makers have already 
quietly cut production. In this last 
field the easy credit terms of last 
year may in part be blamed. This 
year a huge accumulation of used 
cars competes with the sale of 
new. More cheerful is the steel 
situation, with production near 
96% of capacity. 

But the new week opened with 
another sickening descent of the 
stock market—new 1926 low marks 
for 125 issues. 





Motors 
Last week the Moon Motor Car 


Co., St. Louis, surveyed its 20- | 


year manufacturing existence. The 
first 14 were uneventful. Not so, 
however, the past six, during which 
52,050 cars were sold (10,675 ex- 
ported) for $52,266,350.37. Total 
earnings these six years were $4,- 
402,008.69, or 8.85%. Last year’s 
business was 36% greater than in 
1924, due largely to the company’s 
new 8-cylinder Diana, which the 
Manhattan Automobile Show first 
saw in January (TIME, Jan. 11). 


Although several motor-car 
makers have cut down production, 
last week the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. increased output to 1,500 cars 
daily, and Dodge Brothers planned 
to rise above their present 1,500 
daily schedule. Chevrolet has been 
temporarily retarded by floods in 
Flint, Mich., yet have given Fisher 
Bodies a 35,000 closed-body order 
for April. 

Detroit junkmen were reported 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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QUIZ 


There follow 25 questions based 
on news of ‘the past week. Read 
TIME from cover to cover. Then 
quiz yourself. 


1) What great statesman wishes 
his death concealed for a fort- 
night? (See FOREIGN AFFAIRS.) 


2) What seemed “a cross be- 
tween an Astley chariot, a wheel- 
barrow and a flying machine’? (See 
BUSINESS.) 


3) Who married a consump- 
tive angel of 13? (See Books.) 


4) In what Oriental nation is 
the Premier an amateur champion 
of the indigenous national sport? 
(See FOREIGN AFFAIRS.) 


5) Upon whom did a U. S. Sen- 
ator publicly bestow the _nick- 
names “Gloomy Gus” and “Nervous 
Nellie?” (See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


6) What socially valuable func- 
tion is performed by the hobo? 
(See EDUCATION.) 


7) What proportion of U. S. 
population attends night school? 
(See EDUCATION.) 


8) Where is Mr. Andrew Mel- 
lon? (See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


9) What State officially recom- 
mended a national prohibition ref- 
erendum? (See NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS.) 


10) In what country is drink- 
ing urged as patriotic? (See For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS.) 


11) How many eggs did one 
Ansell of Harvard devour at one 
sitting? (See MISCELLANY.) 


12) How many countries are 
served by the Y. M. C. A.? (See 
RELIGION.) 


13) Name the accredited sire of. 
the German navy. (See ForEIGN 
AFFAIRS.) 


14) Senator Smoot would have 
founded a woolen industry in Utah. 
What prevented? (See NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS.) 


15) Give three arguments for 
the “St. Lawrence route”; three 





MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 






Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 





Don’t let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 



















Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 


But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan’s. 


Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system,often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 

If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 

If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 


Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan’s 
at once. At all druggists’, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 


orhans 
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for the “New York route.” (See 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


16) Far below the surface went 
the submarine V-2. How far? 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


17) Who, what, is Steve Don- 
oghue? (See Sport.) 


18) What senatorial candidate 
was once idolized by convicts? 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


19) Who wanted to erect a 
Woodrow Wilson monument in 
Washington and could not? (See 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


20) Whom may Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Woodlock 
thank for his seat? (See Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


21) What speed Cephenemyia? 
(See AERONAUTICS.) 


22) Why was it silly to say 
that an archbishop said mass after 
breakfast? (See THE PREss.) 


23) Mary Lewis went home. 
Where? (See Music.) 


24) What kind of light stimu- 
lates plants? (See SCIENCE.) 


. . . 


25) Where, last week, did 
Whites overthrow Reds? (See 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS.) 


BUSINESS 
(Continued from p. 32) 


buying hundreds of used cars for 
$25 apiece, and smashing them. 


Cook Touring 


Vernal wanderlust commenced 
stirring last week. Last year some 





THOMAS CookK— 
Guns were fired, bands played 


half billion dollars were spent in 
Europe’ by tourists, who 
traveled solitary or under the aus- 
pices of travel agencies such as 
Thomas Cook & Son. What was 


\ SECURITY( BONDS 
“GUARANTEED, 


ELIGIBLE 
FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


Safe also for the investor with $100 


ECURITY BONDS were designed specifically to make them eligible 


for National Banks, which are restricted by Federal law as to their 


real estate mortgage investments. 


The basic security for SECURITY BONDS is real estate—COM- 
PLETED, fee simple properties. Then come the first mortgages, which 
are the obligations of responsible borrowers, and which are made for 
only 50% to 60% of independently appraised values (average, 45%). 
Then, to each of chese mortgages is added the Maryland Casualty 
Company’s unconditional guarantee of principal and interest. The re- 
sources of this company exceed $36,000,000. 
Finally, SECURITY BONDS are the direct obligation of the Security 
Bond & Mortgage Company, whose resources are additional security for 
the prompt payment of principal and interest to every investor. 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations; 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 year maturities. 
Any State, County or Municipal tax up to 5 mills refunded on application, 
Write for Booklet No. 24. 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co. 


to2 St. PauL STREET * 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.-WILKES BARRE, PA.~CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 


Bodell & Company 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


NEw yorK-BosTON. King, Blackburn & Co. New york 
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spent by the thousands who toured 
similarly to Asiatic countries, to 


- the Mediterranean shore lands, 


the Holy Land, Morocco, Egypt, 
Turkey, it is difficult to estimate. 
Almost as much, probably. 


This season- more people will 
tour from the U. S.; more money 
will be spent; more facilities of 
travel agencies will be available. 

Travel agencies have been the 
main stimuli to world traveling as 
it exists today. To see Europe or 
other lands most comfortably, most 
expeditiously, with the accumula- 
tion of the most salient bits of in- 
formation, more and more voyagers 
have taken recourse to the world- 
wide organization of such agencies. 

Their inception was obscure, al- 
most accidental. In 1841 Thomas 
Cook, a British lecturer and writen 





& SON 
Died 1899 


on temperance, decided to lead a 
large party from Leicester to a 
temperance society convention at 
Loughborough not far away. 
Coaching would be difficult and 
confusing. Travel on the new 
Midland Railway was considered 
audacious. Yet daring, enterpris- 
ing Thomas Cook chartered a 
train, the first “public” excursion 
train in history, persuaded 570 
temperance members to trust to his 
guidance, and appeared triumph- 
antly at Loughborough. The fare 
was one shilling (24 cents) the 


round trip. 
The success of this first ex- 
cursion led to others. Thomas 


Cook opened all England to the 
provincials. Scotland had no di- 
rect railway connections those 
early days. So he organized an 
excursion by train and boat. For 
$5 each, 350 people traveled 800 
miles. At Glasgow guns were 
fired in their honor, bands played. 

Before Thomas Cook instituted 
an excursion, he tried to cover the 
territory personally. He was a 
great diarist, noting down the 
beauties and historicities of locales. 
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In 1872 he pioneered the first an- 
nual tour around the world. Now 
the organization which he left in 
charge of his only son, John Mason 
Cook (died 1899),*. arranges such 
tours with the casualness of a 
banker cashing a check. 

A host of other travel agencies 
have since entered the business, 
among them: Raymond Whitcomb 
& Co., American Express Co., 
Frank Tourist Co., F. C. Clark. 
So too have various steamship 
lines. Yet none of them has quite 
caught up with the household fame 
of Thomas Cook & Son. 


Electric Equipment 


In the U. S. two highly impor- 
tant manufacturers of electrical 
equipment are the General Elec- 
tric Co. and the Western Electric 
Co.t Both apply the far-reaching 
scientific discoveries relative to elec- 
tricity to practical apparatus. Both 
have huge laboratories where many 
new electrical facts have been re- 
vealed, where many new applications 
have been devised. In fact General 
Electric has its own private, fullv 
staffed university at Nela Park, 
Cleveland. 

For both firms the chief purpose 
is to sell electrical equipment, West- 
ern Electric specializes in the tele- 
phonic field. General Electric covers 
practically all the others. 

Last week the 1925 profits of 
both these companies were re- 
ported. General Electric profits 
available for dividends, after in- 
terest and all charges, amounted to 
$38,641,217, equivalent after 6% 


-cash dividend on special stock, to 


$20.47 a share on the $180,287,046 
of $100 par common stock outstand- 
ing. The company is in excellent 
financial condition—liabilities $39,- 
829,694, assets $270,271.884. Its 
principal financial activity du-ing 
the year was the distribution to 
shareholders of its holdings in 
Electric Bond & Share Co., a con- 
cern which controls directly or in- 
directly some 100 electric power, 
street railway and gas companies 
between Canada and the Gulf and 
between the Atlantic and the Mis- 
sissippi. Its’ relations to General 
Electric were so generally criti- 
cized that the parent company of 
its own volition cut it off (TIME, 
Jan. 12, May 18, 1925). 

The Western Electric sells most 
of its products to the Bell system. 
Whatever it sells elsewhere in the 
U. S. it markets through the Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Inc. (Timg, Jan. 
4). In foreign fields it sells through 
the International Standard ‘Electric 
Corp., formerly the International 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Last year’s net income of West- 
ern Electric was $14,283,302 after 
interest and other charges. This 


‘equaled $17.40 on the 750,000 no 


par common shares, of which the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. owns 98 1/3%, the balance be- 
longing to 30 other holders. 


*Thomas Cook was born 1808, died 1892. 
+Among the great firms in this field 


are, of course, the Westinghouse com- 
panies. 


Farm Implements 


Of the more than 200 manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements 
in the U. S., the greatest by far is 
the International Harvester Co. 
Another, far smaller, far less 
staunch, is the Advance-Rumely Co. 
Both last week made their financial 
reports for 1925; found the year 
the best in almost a decade. 


International Harvester’s net 
profit for the year, after interest 
and charges, was $19,171,240. This 
equals, with preferred dividends 
deducted, $14.82 a share on $99,876,- 
772 common stock (authorized capi- 
tal: $130,000,000 common, $100,000,- 


000 7% preferred). On common, : 


$5 will be paid, the balance going to 
increase surplus by $9,813,770 to a 
total of $64,934,938. 

Advance-Rumely, manufacturers 
of stationary, portable and tractor 
engines, separators, corn shellers, 
plowing, hulling and threshing ma- 
chines, fuel and water tanks and 
trucks, tractor plows and accesso- 
ries, profited during the year $540,- 
577, equivalent, after proper deduc- 
tions, to $4.32 on the $12,500,000 
6% cumulative preferred stock. 
Only $3 a share was paid on this 
preferred, leaving in arrears $13.50 
a share or a total of $1,687,500. 
Nothing was paid on the $13,750,000 
of common stock. This showing re- 
sults, despite the good business 
year, from the foreclosure sale in 
1914 of the M. Rumely Co. and the 
Rumely Products Co. The Reor- 
ganization Committee bought these 
for $4,000,000. Now Finley P. 
Mount is President. 

Vastly more solid is the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., which 
makes practically every tool the 
farmer may need: 

“anure spreaders 
stor coaches 
notor truck units 

movers 
plows 
potato diggers 


beet pullers 
cane mills 
coiled springs 
corn bundlers 
corn cultivators 
corn pickers 
corn shellers 


corn shredders rakes 
cream separators reapers 
culti-packers seeding machines 


engines side rakes 
ensilage cutters speed trucks 
grain binders sweep rakes 
grain headers tedders 


harrows 

harvest threshers threshers 

hay loaders tillage implements 
hay presses tractors 

hay stackers twine 

listers wagons, etc. 


These are made at plants in Chi- 
cago, Rock Falls, Canton (Ill.), Ft. 
Wayne, Richmond (Ind.), Akron, 
Springfield (Ohio), St. Paul (Minn.), 
Auburn (N. Y.) and Milwaukee 
(Wis.). Raw materials come from 
company-owned iron ore mines in 
Minnesota, coal and coke works in 
Kentucky and at Chicago, furnace 
and steel mills at Chicago, timber 


lands and sawmills in Missouri, 


sisal plantations in Cuba. The S. S. 
Harvester, 10,000 tons, affords 
transportation economies. 
Subsidiary manufacturing com- 
panies of the International Har- 
vester are: Aktiebolget Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. (Sweden), 
Chatham Works (Chatham, Ont.), 





How to Invest Safely at 7% 


**Where can Ifind aninvestment that is 
safe and dependable; that will not fluc- 
tuate; and that will bring me a satis- 
factory income?’”’ 


goa yngems of investors, in 48 states 
and 32 foreign lands, have found that 
SmirH Bonps provide the best answer to 
this important investment question. The 
reasons why these investors have chosen 
Smith Bonds are set forth in our booklet, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety.” 


This booklet shows you how every SMITH 
Bonp is a strongly secured First Mortgage 
Bond, protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


How to Invest Small Sums at 7% - 


If your savings average $10, $20, $50 or 
more a month, or if you frequently have 
interest and dividends from securities, we 
suggest that you read our booklet, “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” This 
booklet explains our Investment Savings 
Plan, under which you may invest small 
sums in 7% SmitH Bonps and get the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 
Smith Bond by payments over 10 months, 
or invest systematically and get compound 
bond interest over a longer period. 

* * * *€ 
Copies of our two booklets will be sent to you, 


without any obligation on your part, if you will send 
your name and address on the form below. 


THE FH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Compagnie Internationale des Ma- 
chines Agricoles S. A. (France), 
Harvester Works (Hamilton. Ont.), 
International Harvester Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., International Harvester 
Co. m. b. Hs (Germany), Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. in Latvia, In- 
ternational Harvester Co. in Russia, 
Plow Works (Hamilton, Ont.), 
Springfield Spring Co. (Springfield, 
Ohio), Wisconsin Steel Co. and Wis- 
consin Lumber Co. 

Sales are handled through com- 
panies and agencies in the U. S., 
Australia, Denmark, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

For the parent company, Cyrus 
Hall McCormick is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Harold Fowler 
McCormick, Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, and Alexander 
Legge, President. 


The romance of the reaper and 
the life of its prophet are for- 
gotten, perhaps, in the cities. But 
in the fields of the world, men 
hitch everything from gas tractors 
to camels and musk oxen ahead 
of their harvesting machinery and 
marvel, as regularly as the world’s 
cereals ripen, at the power over 
the earth given them by one man’s 
brain. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick used to 
go with his father, Robert, into 
a log hut on their Virginia farm 
and the two would work secretly 
for hours. The father was a 
Scotch-Irishman, quick with his 
hands. He had invented a hemp- 


brake, a clover-sheller, a bellows 
and a threshing machine that won 
him fame before he left the old 
country. He often stood pensively 
over a rusted wreck beside his 





©Underwood 
ALEXANDER LEGGE 
Began in 1891 


Virginia barn, the wreck of a baf- 
fled dream. Cyrus too studied it. It 
was a reaper that would not reap. 

One day in 1831 (after his 
father’s death), he hitched four 
horses to an ungainly contraption, 





What You Ate Yesterday? 


is being converted into healthy tissue—or it has filled the 
blood-stream with poison—all depending upon its food 


value and ease of digestion. 


No matter what you 


ate yesterday—no use worrying about it now. 
The important question that should engage your 


thought is, “‘What shall I eat today—tomorrow? 
What shall I eat to correct yesterday’s mistakes?” 


The safe answer is, 


know it is ‘pure, wholesome, nutritious. 


Eat Shredded Wheat. 


You 
It is 100 


per cent whole wheat ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. 


Shredded Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 








“a cross between an Astley chariot, 
a wheelbarrow and a flying ma- 
chine” (London Times), and 
lurched into a_ neighbor’s hilly 
oatfield. Horses shied, dogs barked, 
boys yelled, slaves giggled as the 
burly 22-year-old inventor and his 
clumsy juggernaut slewed and 
jolted through a ragged swath. 
Farmer Ruff, owner of the oats, 
called a halt; he thought his 
grain was being thrashed standing. 
But a local politician rode up 
and invited McCormick upon his 
land. There the contraption reaped 
six acres in half a day—six men’s 
work. 

Young McCormick devoted him- 
self to his invention with monastic 
zeal. He avoided marriage— 
“Alas, I have other work’”—and 
farmed alone. Over the country- 
side he preached the reaper, but 
(like Mohammed) converted only 
his own family at first. Not until 
1841 did he sell a reaper, but 
the next year he sold seven, at 
$100 apiece. The family farm be- 
came a rural factory, turning out 
29 machines in 1843, 50 in 1844. 

Then Cyrus McCormick bestrode 
his horse and rode into the Mid- 
west. He saw the vast prairies, 
saw hogs turned loose in wheat 
that men had not time to harvest. 
He rode through Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, Ohio and New York 
proclaiming the reaper, calling men 
to buy. 

In 1847, McCormick entered a 
swampy town at the foot of Lake 
Michigan. It had no _ railroad, 
no canal; only a river, flowing the 
wrong way. But it was busy and 
McCormick saw that it was good. 
After two minutes’ talk, Chicago’s 
first mayor, William B. Ogden, 
bought a half partnership and 
McCormick proceeded to build his 
factory. They sold $50,000 worth 
of reapers for the next harvest. 
When he could, McCormick bought 
out Ogden. He~ wanted, all by 
himself, to make all the harvesters 
in the. world. 

When, in 1871, Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over the lantern and 
his factory was a mass of embers, 
McCormick turned to his beautiful 
young wife and asked if he should 
rebuild or retire. Nettie Fowler 
McCormick replied: “Build again 
at once. I do not want our boy 
to grow up in idleness.” He re- 
built, bigger than ever. Their boy 
was Cyrus Hall Jr., then a lad 
of 12. The next year he had a 
brother, Harold Fowler. There 
were other children, but these two 
were the only ones to engage ac- 
tively in their father’s vast bus- 
iness. And today the tradition is 
continued by Cyrus 3rd. 

But it is natural for amassed 
millions to lead their inheritors 
from industrial to cultural pur- 
suits. And the direction of most 
great industries eventually passes 
into the hands of ladder-climbers— 
men schooled by industry for 
its own purposes. Into such 
hands the International Harvester 
Co. passed in 1922, when Alexander 
Legge was elected its president. 
Mr. Legge, great in stature, som- 
bre of brow, “began” with the 
company in 1891 at Omaha. 
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USED to pride myself on 
guessing people’s ages. That 
was before I met Hobart 
SN Bradstreet, whose age I 

missed by a quarter-century. 
But before I tell you how old he really 
is, let me say this: 

My mceeting-up with Bradstreet I 
count the luckiest day of my life. For 
while we often hear how our minds and 
bodies are about 50% efficient—and at 
times feel it to be the truth—he knows 
why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he 
showed me how. 

This man offers no such bromides as 
setting-up exercises, deep-breathing, or 
any of those things you know at the 
outset you'll never do, He uses a prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of all chiro- 
practic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, 
and even osteopathy. Only he does not 
touch a hand to you; it isn’t necessary. 


The reader will grant Bradstreet’s 
method of staying young worth know- 
ing and using, when told that its origi- 
nator (whose photograph reproduced 
here was taken a month ago) is sixty- 
five years old! 

And here is the secret: he keeps his 
spine a half-inch longer than it ordinarily 
would measure. ; 

Any man or woman who thinks just 
one-half inch elongation of the spinal 
column doesn’t make a difference should 
try it! It is easy enough. I'll tell you 
how. First, though, you may be curious 
to learn why a full-length spine puts 
one in an entirely new class physically. 
The spinal column is a serics of tiny 
bones, between which are pads or cush- 
ions of cartilage. Nothing in the ordi- 
nary activities of us humans stretches 
the spine. So it “settles’”” day by day, 
until those once soft and resilient pads 
become thin as a safety-razor blade— 
and just about as hard. One’s spine (the 
most wonderfully designed shock-ab- 
sorber known) is then an unyielding col- 
umn that transmits every shock straight 
to the base of the brain. 


Do you wonder folks have backaches 
and headaches? That one’s nerves 
pound toward the end of a hard day? 
Or that a nervous system may per- 
iodically goes to oval. For every nerve 
in one’s body connects with the spine, 
which is a sort of central switchboard. 
When the “insulation”, or cartilage, 
wears-down and flattens-out, the nerves 
are exposed, or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line. 


) Now,forproof that subluxation of the 
spine causes mostof theillsand ailments 
which spell ‘‘age” in men or women. 
Flex your spine—“shake it out’’—and 


Can You Guess 
‘This Man’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell Within 25 Years; 
the Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Until He Re- 
vealed His Method of Staying Young 


they will disap- 
pear. You'll feel 
the difference in 
ten minutes. At 
least, I did. It’s 
no trick to 
secure complete 
spinal laxation 
as Bradstreet 
does it. But like 
everything else, 
one must know 
how. No amount 
of violent exer- 
psig doit; not 
even Cho in 

wood, ris for 
walking, or golf- 
ing, your spine 4 
settles down a bit firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 
25-year experience with spinal mechan- 
ics a simple, boiled-down formula 
of just five movements. Neither takes 
more than one minute, so it means but 
five minutes a day. But those move- 
ments! I never experienced such com- 
pound exhilaration before, I wasa good 
subject for the test, for I went into it 
with a dull headache. At the end of the 
second movement I thought I could 
actually feel my blood circulating. ‘The 
third movement in this remarkable 
SpINE-MorTIon series brought an amaz- 
ing feeling of exhilaration. One motion 
seemed to open and shut my backbone 

ike a jack-knife, 


Tasked about constipation. Hegaveme 
anothermotion—a peculiar, writhingand 


twisting movement—and fifteen minutes 


later came a complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the 
full credit for his conspicuous success 
to these simple secrets of Sprnrz-Mo- 
TION He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means 
permitted a specialist at their beck and 
call. I met him at the Roycroft Inn, 
at East Aurora. Incidentally, the 
late Elbert Hubbard and he were 
great pals; he was often the “Fra’s” 
guest in times past. But Bradstreet, 

panes he lool:s and feels, thinks he 
fas chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to 
put his SprvE-Mortion methodin form 
that makes it now generally available. 


I know what these remarkable me- 
chanics of the spiuc-lave done for me. 
I have checked up at least twenty-five 
other cases, With all sincerity I say 
nothing in the whole realm of medicine 
or specialism can quicker re-make, re- 
juvenate and restore one. I wish you 
could see Bradstreet himself, He is ar- 
rogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to 
have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces- 


HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO DECLINES TO GROW OLD 












santly at a black cigar that would floor 
some men, drinks two cups of coffee at 
every meal, and I don’t believe he aver- 
ages seven hours sicep. It shows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He 
says @ man’s powers can and should be 
unabated ¥; to the age of 60, in every 
sense, and I have had some astonishing 
testimony on that score. 


Would you like to try this remark- 
able method of ‘‘coming back?” Or, if 
young, and apparently normal in your 
action and feelings, do you want to see 
your energies just about doubled? It is 
easy. No‘‘apparatus’’ is required. Just 
Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, 
made doubly clear by his photographic 
poses of thefivepositions, Resultscome 
amazingly quick. In less than a week 
you'll have new health, new appetite, 
new desire, and new capacities; you’ll 

eel years lifted off mind and body. This 
miracle-man’s method can be tested 
without risk. If you fcel enormously 
benefited, everything is yours to keep 
and you have paid for it all the enor- 
mous sum of $3.00! Knowing something 
of the fees this man has been accus- 
tomed to receiving, I hope his naming 
$3.00 to the general pe oh will have 
full appreciation, 

The $3.00 which pays for everything is not 
sent in advance, nor do you make any deposit or 
payment on delivery. Try how it feels to have 
a full-length spine, and you’ll henceforth pity 
men and women whose nerves are in a visel 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 7446 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

I will try your Spine-Motion without risk if 
you will provide necessary instructions. Sen 
everything postpaid, without any charge or obli- 
gation, and I will try it five days. If I find Spine- 
Motion highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in 
full payment; otherwise I will return the material 
and will owe you nothing. 








Tue LIFE oF 


Str WILLIAM OSLER 
by Harvey Cushing 


“ ‘Tue Life of Sir William Osler’ 
is notable for many reasons. First 
of all, it is the life of a truly great 
man, known over the wide world. 
. «+ The next notable feature of 
William Osler’s life is his swift rise 
to increasing fame and happiness.” 
Reviewed in the Churchman by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachu- 
setts. 

Two large octavo volumes. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. The binding is 
blue cloth with gilt lettering. 
Price $12.50 boxed. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 


“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few” 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprinte and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 


selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 


We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 

tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 

necessitated by personal ownership of such a 

library. 

When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little"book 


than from-all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertise- 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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NON-FICTION 


Psychic Impotence 

One of the most miserable and 
mystifying celebrities in all liter- 
ary history is now subjected to 
the probes of advanced psychology. 
His life and works are considered, 
as never so thoroughly before, in 





POE 


“God’s peer” 


an inextricable interrelation. The 
finding, less surprising for its 
nature than its seemingly complete 
demonstrability, is this: Edgar 
Allan Poe’s whole life “was a 
struggle, conducted with ail the 
cunning of the unconscious, against 
a realization of the psychic im- 
potence of his sexual nature.” 

Poe’s childhood is a crystal ball 
wherein the seer discovers an im- 
placable inferiority feeling fast- 
ened upon the sensitive orphan 
son of an itinerant actress and a 
disinherited Baltimore mooncalf. 
The child was_ sheltered, not 
adopted, by hardheaded John Allan 
of Richmond. He was _ insecure 
in a town of lordly livers. And 
what went deeper, at home and 
at school his mother’s calling was 
made his shame. Psychoanalysis 
calls his loyal passion for her dead 
purity a “fixation.’”’ Another wom- 
an once laid a kind hand upon 
his head, and upon her too he 
“fixed” after her death. 

The obtrusion of these two dead 
women upon Poe’s subliminal na- 
ture is seen in the self-frustration 
of incipient amours before his mar- 
riage with a “consumptive angel” 
of 13, Virginia Clemm. She af- 
forded him a public and private 
refuge from erotic impulses that 
he could not consummate. He 


*Epcar ALLAN Pore, A Stupy IN GENIUS 
—Joseph Wood Krutch—Knopf ($3). 


called her “sister” and could pre- 
tend to himself that he had mar- 
ried for purity. Illness during her 
adolescence and a full stop in her 
mental development made _ this 
“purity” permanent. Her naive 
mother supplied the one other ele- 
ment—devoted care—essential to a 
little world where Poe’s abnor- 


mality might hide from itself. 


This pitiful, crazy World lasted 
eleven years, until Virginia died. 
Poe then rushed from one “soul- 
ful” woman to another, vainly 
seeking fresh refuge. He soon 
died insane, bigamously engaged 
but still carnally innocent. Con- 
vulsive fits of drinking throughout 
his life had been not a cause but 
a secondary symptom of his deep 
malady. 


The operation of this malady, 
the astonishing dexterity of his 
subconscious defensive tactics, are 
traced through all phases of Poe’s 
life in startling fashion—his brag- 
gadacio debts at the roystering 
University of Virginia, his self- 
inflicted infantry career, his self- 
arranged expulsion from West 
Point, his early ecstasies of men- 
dacity, including the lie that during 
several months spent in obscurity 
at Baltimore he had experienced 
morbid adventures in Russia and 
published a novel (actually a 
French author’s) in Paris. 


Casual but successful experi- 
menting had suggested writing to 
him as the means to wrest ac- 
claim from the world he despised. 
When he feared ‘that his only veins 
were sadistic horror and morbid, 
sexless romance, he wriggled out 
of admitting to limitations by trans- 
lating them into esthetic ideals. 
He propounded that perversity is a 
natural human appetite; that 
“there is no exquisite beauty with- 
out some strangeness in its pro- 
portions.” 

He discovered his truly phenome- 
nal powers of ratiocination—his 
true genius—and forthwith an- 
nounced, with as many self-contra- 
dictions as examples, that all his 
artistic effects were achieved by 
sheerly logical processes. He jab- 
bered glib pseudo-science and 
pseudo-erudition. He  excoriated 
plagiarism at the very moment of 
committing it. He estranged ad- 
miration as fast as he won re- 
nown. His last dodge, as his mind 
fluttered out of sanity, was to tran- 
scend his ingenious detective 
stories, his moaning poetry, his 
caustic, self-glorifying criticism, 
with the inane outburst, “Eureka,” 
reducing matter to nothingness, 
proclaiming himself God’s peer. 

The Significance of this penetra- 
trating diagnosis is that it defi- 
nitely removes the sick Poe ego from 
America’s creative literary tradi- 
tion. Of another world, unearthly, 
he had no artistic ancestors. His 
only true descendants were the 
French neurotics, notably Charles 
Baudelaire. Conan Doyle inher- 
ited the form of the detective 
story; Jules Verne, the idea of 
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pseudo-scientific romance. In crit- 
icism, his rationalizing method can 
be shown to have left its deep 
mark. But the legend that he 
was “father of the short story” is 
about what Lowell said his poetry 
was—“two-fifths sheer fudge.” 
The Author. Joseph Wood 
Krutch is a 88-year-old Tennes- 
seean who abandoned science and 
mathematics to take a_  doctor’s 
degree in literature at Columbia 
University. During the War he 
served as a psychological expert. 
He started contributing to maga- 
zines in 1920 and was soon exe- 
cuting the Nation’s chief fiction 
reviews, most ably. Two years ago 
he joined that organ’s staff as 
dramatic critic and associate edi- 
tor. He teaches, too, at Vassar. 


Timely, Stylish 


A Book oF MoDERN Essays—Ed- 
ited by Bruce W. McCullough and 
Edwin Berry Burgum—Scribner’s 
($2). The all-important adjective 
in this title means: after 1920, 
American and English, chiefly con- 
servative, more academic than pro- 
fessional, more literary than jour- 
nalistic, more retiring than adver- 
tised. It means Van Wyck Brooks, 
Stuart P. Sherman, Olivia Howard 
Dunbar and Calvin Coolidge on as- 
pects of national character and 
culture, and not (for example) H. 
L. Mencken or H. W. Van Loon or 
Zona Gale. It means Kenneth Gra- 
hame and Maurice Hewlett for 
fancy, not Christopher Morley; Ed- 
win Grant Conklin on science-and- 
faith, not Henry Fairfield Osborne; 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte on education, 
not Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; 
Willa Cather on novels, not Fannie 
Hurst; Max Beerbohm’s wit and 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s, not Ernest 
Boyd’s—or Michael Arlen’s.. The 
essays are all reprints by courtesy 
of publishers to whom style count- 
ed nearly as much as timeliness. 
Subjects are varied, and usually 
vivid. How Meredith Nicholson 
was admitted and William McFee 
overlooked is among the pheno- 
mena unexplained, yet it is an ex- 
cellent collection withal for folk 
who either seldom see or dearly 
cherish the first-class monthly mag- 
azines of culture. Other essayists 
introduced by the thoughtful head- 
notes: Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Charles Merz, Henry Seidel Can- 
by, Basil Thompson, Philip Gued- 
alla, Alice Meynell, Hilaire Belloc, 
John Galsworthy, A.  Clutton- 
Brock, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
Max Eastman, Paul Shorey, Arnold 
Bennett, George Santayana, Henry 
James, Sir Walter Raleigh, Alfred 
E. Zimmern, C. E. Montague. 


Plots 


A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 
OF OPERA—F rederick H. Martens— 
Appleton ($3.50). Into a bulk no 
greater than that of an average 
novel, Mr. Martens has packed the 
plots and chief musical character- 
istics of some 1,550 operas and 
ballets. A very able packer, Mr. 
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Martens; for when one opens the 
lid everything is seen to be ar- 
ranged in a uniquely logical way, 
not an inch of space wasted, not 
a corner bent. 

The book represents one of those 
rare instances where the foreword 
does not belie the pages that fol- 
low, where the author, not having 
chosen to attempt the impossible, 
has succeeded notably well in an 
ambitious undertaking, one that 


unquestionably demanded a_ vast 
amount of research. It is not an 
opera dictionary. “Out of a possi- 
ble repertoire of 50,000 titles, per- 
haps, it aims to present the operas 
worth notice from early times to 
our own... for the general reader, 
the opera-goer, the music student 
and members of music clubs in 
search of musical program _illus- 
trations for some historic period 

. the greater works of lesser 
masters and the lesser works of 
greater masters.” 

Mr. Martens has abandoned the 
alphabetical order for one of his- 
toric sequence, using such major 
heads as “The Orient”, “The Glory 
that Was Greece’, “The Grandeur 
that Was Rome” and so on through 
the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion down to our own times. All 
this he prepares the reader for in 
his foreword. Being of a retiring 
nature, he neglects to say that his 
brisk, pertinent comments are un- 
biased, that he has the knack of 
making a tale, no matter how 
hackneyed, exceedingly vivid; that 
he has written a book which should 
prove invaluable for reference to 
amateurs or professionals. 


Theatricks 


TIMOTHEUS, OR THE FUTURE OF 
THE THEATRE—Bonamy Dobrée— 
Dutton ($1). In far-future Utopia, 
will the theatre be nationalized, 
housed in domed stadia, where the 
audiences will recline in barber- 
chairs watching the action of sha- 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OBF. 





dows on the dome, inhaling gases 
physiologically suited to the action, 
hearing words broadcast from 
points of psychological vantage 
with emotional effect so scientifical- 
ly adjusted to group reactions that 
on occasion the audiences can be 
made to rush forth and buy into a 
national bond issue? Will drama 
be studied by trained psychiatrists, 
taught by cunning art-engineers, 
acted by “young men and women 
remarkable for beauty, fine feeling 
and intelligence’? Will there be 
Cathartic Theatres to cure love- 
sickness, Hurry Theatres to jab 
emotional hypodermics into tired 
business men? Author Dobrée but 
recently returned to our century 
after a twitch ahead from H. G. 


FICTION 


Pirate-Patriot 


Biack Ivory—Polan Banks— 
Harper ($2). Once upon a time 
there was a pirate who marauded 
the Gulf of Mexico. Black ivory 
(slaves) was his chief booty. His 
men were cutthroats to the last 
gurgle. Bxut his diablerie was so 
debonair, his ruthlessness so dis- 
criminating, that the Latin citizen- 
ry of New Orleans around 1800 
could not take offense when he 
came boldly ashore to do business 
with them and dance with their 
daughters to the wailing guitar. 
In 1812 the British tried to buy 
him up to betray his favorite port. 


He pondered. He was Jean La- 
fitte, outlaw. The northern bar- 
barians who ran the country of 
which New Orleans was but an 
exotic new part, had set a price 
on his head. Nevertheless, honor 
told him that his hosts’ friends 
were his friends. 
Old Hickory. 
Now all this is true and out 
of no story book. But it goes into 
a story book most readily. The 
young gentleman who has roman- 
110 B. 42" ST. Rew York ity ticized it was born in another tra- 
dition of colorful early America 
(a distant uncle was minister of 


i =i Ue finance to Ferdinand and Isabella). 
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He fought under . 


dicta are everything. The first is 
stilted, the second unreal—having 
breakfasted, these upper-class Brit- 
ishers “wiped their lips and put 
down their napkins and blew their 
noses”—and the third consists 
largely in sudden aimless excur- 
sions into geology, botany, anthro- 
pology, astronomy. 


“Elizabethan” 


THREE KINGDOMS—Storm Jame- 
son—Knopf ($2.50). One of the 
first things that will strike you 
about Miss Jameson is that she 
belongs to that widening circle of 
young Britishers who have fallen 
into the habit of calling a spade 
a double-blank, worm-turning, cor- 
rupt appendage of his Satanic maj- 
esty. Some call it the return of 
Elizabethan zest, all this hard- 
riding, goddamning and firing of 
bon-mots that whiz like shells by 
night but look like duds in the 
morning. Caroline, the female cad 
of this chronicle, is said to have 
served Love, “the capricious boy 
who makes: bed-fellows of us all.” 
Another young lady is directly ad- 
dressed by a term seldom heard 
outside the dogshow. If you are 
of a cheerful cast, however, you 
cannot but recognize much mother 
wit among the refuse, a native 
tang in the bawdy breeze. The 
story: the leggy daughter of a long 
line of muddling-through country 
gentlemen embraces higher educa- 
tion, marries an elfish gentleman 
of traditions an. talents, sees him 
off to the wars, straddles those 
jealous nags wifehood, motherhood 
and career, and comes a cropper. 


Gigolo 


CovER CHARGE—Cornell Wool- 
rich—Boni, Liveright ($2). This 
book is as tempting, dizzying and 
profitable as six cocktails, a witty, 
well-dressed ,ut slightly disheveled 
dinner in a divorcée’s apartment, 
a “Ritzy”* leg-show, flasks in the 
motor, a select and delirious night- 
club, depravity and White Rock 
water, rhapsodic blues, quarrel- 
some Charlestoning, jazz illusions, 
trombonic passions, grim and in- 
ane dawn, studs popped, lipsticks 
broken, values leaking, courage 
gone. It is the somewhat vulgar 
but entirely contemporary story 
of a Gotham gigolo and his part- 
ners: a Tommy Tucker who, bored 
on his native Park Ave., tangoed 
for his supper on a number of 
Great White Ways including Har- 
lem and Buenos Aires. In the end, 
he paid that inexorable, inscrutable 
fee, the cover charge—paid with 
both legs. Author Woolrich, im- 
pressionable and impressionistic, 
lately attended Columbia University. 


*Demi-mondaine slang connoting “elegant, 
costly, exclusive, haughty”; derived from 
the name of the Ritz-Carlton hotels (Man- 
hattan, Philadelphia, London, Paris). A 
“Ritzy” retort, for example, was that ac- 
corded an acquaintance of Countess Cath- 
eart who inquired last week by telephone 
of the Ritz in Manhattan: “Is the Countess 
there ?”’ The Ritz telephone operator: 
“Which countess ?” 
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